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HEARING ON EDUCATION REFORM AND 
RELATED ISSUES 



SATURDAY, MARCH 21, 1992 

House of jt/epPvESentatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

AND Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Phoenix, AZ. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., at the 
Maricopa County Board of Supervisors, 205 West Jefferson, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, Hon. Dale E. Kildee, Chairman, presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Kildee and Pastor. 

Ms. Dowling. I am Sandra Dowling, Maricopa County School Su- 
perintendent. It is my great pleasure to be your hostess here today 
for this congressional hearing on educational issues. 

I think one of the most important things that we can do before 
we get started is to let you know where some of the facilities are in 
the building in case you should need to take a break. And facilities 
are available on either side, if you go through the back doors in the 
back and to your right and to your left and through the doors 
there, are facilities in each of the hallways over there. 

It is a real privilege to welcome back a man who is much more 
familiar with this building than I, former Maricopa County Super- 
visor Ed Pastor. He is a member of the House Education Commit- 
tee and I can honestly say that I am very pleased to know that he 
is representing Arizona in Washington. 

Since we were able to work together for the last 3 years we have 
become very good friends and I very much respect his opinions and 
his positions. I was glad to see that he was willing to take on the 
challenge of participating in the Education Committee. 

Without any further ado, it is my sincere pleasure to also intro- 
duce at this time, Hon. Chairman, Dale E. Kildee of the Subcom- 
mittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education for 
the House Committee on Education and Labor. Congressman Dale 
Kildee of Michigan. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you. Thank you very much. Superin- 
tendent Dowling, for that fine introduction. It is nice to be greeted 
around the country by the superintendents, and I appreciate it 
very much. 

Your interest in education is well known to us, and Mr. Pastor 
transmits that to us in Washington. I was very happy when he 
joined the Education and Labor Committee. So it is with that intro- 
duction that I will formally open the hearing. 
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The Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational 
Education convenes this morning in Phoenix to receive testimony 
on education reform and related issues as they affect schools here 
in Arizona. This hearing is being held at the request of Congress- 
man Ed Pastor, who is a true friend of education. I was, as I say, 
delighted when he chose to come on the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. We are a very busy committee. We have two wings, educa- 
tion and labor, and both wings keep us very busy. 

I was delighted when he chose this committee. I was also even 
more pleased when he sought out a seat on the subcommittee 
which I chair, the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and 
Vocational Education, that takes care of all the Federal programs 
from kindergarten through 12th gi-ade and a great part of the voca- 
tional education programs in the country. j . r n 
Mr. Pastor's strong commitment to improving education for all 
students is evident in all he does, and he is a very valued member 
of the committee. . , 

This is an exciting time for education. I thmk both political par- 
ties recognize that we are in a global economy, that we are compet- 
ing in that global economy and that we have to do something more 
for education. And on both sides of the aisle in our committee, 
whether it be myself or Congressman Pastor or Bill Goodling, from 
Pennsylvania, we find good friends of education. 

We are trying to take this interest and this exciting time right 
now and translate that into something very tangible. The job then 
is to translate that interest into some strong programs and policies 
that provide educators and our students with the support they 
need to make our education system the best in the world. 

On the postsecondary level, our colleges and our universities, I 
think are the best in the world. It is one of our export items. 
People come to our country to study engineering and medicine. 
And we really export that, but other countries have caught up and 
surpassed us in many instances in K-12 education. That is where 
we have some deficiencies in this country. 

Many great things are happening in K-12 education. We know 
that. I am not one of the doom and gloom people who feel every- 
thing is wrong, because many, great things are happening in edu- 
cation. I think we need to make our entire K-12 phase of education 
as good as is our postsecondary, and our universities that are ex- 
portable items throughout the world. 

I look forward to hearing about the issues facing Arizona schools 
and how they are being addressed here in Arizona, so we can take 
the better ideas here and replicate them. The witnesses may want 
to address this as they give their testimony, how perhaps the Fed- 
eral Government can be a little more flexible in the programs, the 
dollars that follow those programs, when they reach the local 
school district. r • j a* 

At this point, I would like to recognize my dear triend, Mr. 
Pastor, for an opening statement. Mr. Pastor 

Mr. Pastor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, let me thank 
Sandra for being with us this morning and welcoming us to this 
hearing. I also would like to recognize that we have several people 
in the audience. We have Constable E. T. Hernandez, who is a 
school board member of one of the school districts here in Marico- 
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pa County, and we also have City Councilwoman Mary Wilcox, who 
has a great interest in the education of our children. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all, I welcome you to our beautiful city 
and also to our county, Maricopa County. I appreciate you taking 
the time to come to conduct this oversight hearing on the impor- 
tant issues relating to education of our children here in Arizona. 

I am going to submit my opening statement for the record, be- 
cause we have some people who have traveled great distances to 
give us their input and their opinions and their recommendations 
on education. 

Chairman Kildee. Without objection, your full statement will be 
included in the record. 

Mr. Pastor. Again, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for 
having this hearing and welcome you to Arizona. Hopefully, with 
the input that we have this morning we can consider legislation in 
the future. So Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, and welcome, 
again. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Ed Pastor follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Ed Pastor, a Representative in Congress from the State of 

Arizona 

Mr. Chairman, I want to welcome you to our beautiful city of Phoenix. I appreci- 
ate your taking the time to come here to conduct this oversight hearing on impor- 
tant issues relating to the education of the children in Arizona. 

In September 1989, the President of the United States and our Nation s governors 
met at an educational summit in Charlottesville, Virginia. That summit sparked a 
national debate on education reform which is still ongoing today. The summit b\so 
set the stage for numerous discussions on what our national education goals should 
be and how we can reach these goals by the year 2000. 

In the State of Arizona, a task force consisting of school officials, legislators and 
business people has looked at ways to restructure and reform Arizona's education 
system. Last December, the task force issued its report, appropriately titled 
"Reform, Restructuring, Redirection." i- • j. j 

Across the country, many educators, parents, business and public policy individ- 
uals are working to reassess and reform our basic system of education. 

I am extremely pleased and grateful that Chairman Kildee and the subcommittee 
has begun a series of hearings on improvements to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. This forum today will supplement the hearing record and, hopefully, assist in 
formulating public policy on education reforms. 

As educators, parents and concerned citizens, we cannot afford to ignore the qual- 
ity of education for our children. 

In fact, when measured with students elsewhere, American students rank signifi- 
cantly behind their peers in other industrialized nations in math, science and basic 
skills to prepare them for school to work transition. 

Many children ai^ at risk of entering their first year of school without the skills 
necessary for classroom learning. We must help prepare them physically, emotional- 
ly, socially and intellectually for the many challenges of school and the real world. 
* We must do a better job addressing the high incidence of school dropouts in this 
country. Youths who drop out of school face the prospects of low-paying jobs, chron- 
ic unemployment and limited opportunities in the future. Living on the edge of soci- 
ety, these school dropouts are susceptible to teen pregnancy, criminal activities and 
despair. 

In math and science education, American students rank last or near the bottom of 
the list, compared to students in industrialized nations. In a world that is increas- 
ingly complex and competitive, it is essential that we are proficient in science, 
mathematics and related technologies. 

Finally, as we progress towards the year 2000, we should ensure that every school 
in this country is free of drugs and violence, and that these schools will offer an 
environment that is conducive to learning. The pervasiveness and seriousness of 
gangs and their related negative activities in Arizona schools, and schools through- 
out the country, are of great concern to me and to many people. 
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The hearing today will also address school financing, particularly as it relates to 
children in rural school districts. If we are to promote equal educational opportuni- 
ties for all children in America, we must find better ways to equalize the financing 
of education for all students, no matter where they live. 

I welcome all of our panelists and look forward to their testimony. Their com- 
ments and recommendations will be greatly appreciated, as we continue the dia- 
logue on improving our Nation's educational system. 

Again, I thank the distinguished Chairman of the House Elementary, Secondary 
and Vocational Education Subcommittee^ONGRESSMAN KILDEE— for coming 
to Phoenix to conduct this important hearing. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. We will be addressing 
some of the problems that you will probably be addressing here 
today. We have a bill, H.R. 4323, which probably within 3 weeks, 
perhaps, we will be marking up. Then the big reauthorization of all 
the K-12 program.s will be up for reauthorization next year in the 
103d Congress. 

So you may talk about anything within K-12 and the Chair is 
not going to rule anyone out of order. I have been in Washington 
16 years and I am sure Ed has discovered this already, that the 
longer you are there, the more you realize that the wisdom and the 
knowledge is out here in the country and not within the beltway, 
what we call the beltway, in Washington, DC. That is why we do 
have hearings out here, because you know the problems. You deliv- 
er the educational services. You receive the educational services 
and we need your input to make sure we do not put such rigid re- 
strictions upon you that you cannot have the flexibility you need. 

Our first panel will be Lee Whitehead, staff of the Arizona Edu- 
cation Association and Dr. Louise Kleinstiver, Superintendent, So- 
merton School District, Number 11, Yuma County. If they would 
come forward. I assume the Arizona Education Association is a con- 
stituent of the NEA. 

Mr. Pastor. That is correct. 

STATEMENT OF LEE WHITEHEAD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ARIZONA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Whitehead. Chairman Kildee and Representative Pastor, I 
am today representing Darrell Guy, who a half hour ago discovered 
I kept my suit in my car and asked me to be here for him. He is 
disappointed he cannot be here and asked his apologies for that. 

Darrell Guy is the president of the Arizona Education Associa- 
tion, which is the professional association of Arizona's public school 
teachers and other school employees. And we are grateful for the 
opportunity to share with you the education prospectus from our 
vantage point. 

In your letter of invitation, we were asked to address education 
reform and school financing and equalization. These are certainly 
hot topics in Arizona, the subject of much debate among virtually 
every educational, community, political and commercial interest 
within the State. 

Now, what follows are both the thoughts and the adopted posi- 
tion of 26,000 members of our association on these topics. 

The context that shapes every education issue and decision in 
this State is clear. Classrooms in Arizona are grossly under-funded. 
You will hear this in all of your hearings throughout the country, I 
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am sure, but here the per pupil investment has plunged more than 
$200 per student in constant dollars smce iy^y. commit- 

We now rank ™gthe bottom hand^^^^ 
ment to our youth's education and their classrooms, yvii-u 

Stance fuXds to, |— ^\»J|lrgVha<i^ ^ 
Arizona, like other btates, nas ^^'''^^^ nroerams. Moreover, 

S ftg ther"'e "iS^e improvement h^^^^^^^^^ 

«Ss¥^=|%i1#rre 

school employee compensation continues to tall oeninu 

living, and their quality of l^f^^^j^f^^^^^ig books instructional sup- 

|EJtfr;nade'i?^y?f'=c»^^ -e for aU 

of the State's educational problems in terms of 

''ln°M^ Guy's written testimony, given to yo^^, «f 

scHbed the fa'ce. of young P,^°PlVy,i^fSTare"bu£ 
are changing. Ae showed ^7 Arizona s youth are D >^ 

'i^r^^^iyjStS^fi'So^ZifTJS t"s.ui every school 

■^fehoolB did not creau. thi. '-^^^^^^ S^ifettS 

■ S'-.^'irn.S *e ^fact7rS: fa^i.y. ot absentee par- 

'"The problem that poor funding "'t^jL-^^'eAhrdKl^ 'd^ 

XnXySe Kc»ndS. from t^e 

local taxpayer. It simply costs too m^ch. , , ^ however. As 
The basic problem of inequality has been ^^^f !f ' "gT^he 42- 
you know. Governor Symington appomted and convened the 4^ 
Lember tksk force on educational reform last yea^^^ 
recommendations representing compromise and consensu 
from this group of diverse community interests. As a memoe 
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the task force, Darrell Guy concurred with the group's recommen 
dations and we shared copies of this report with^he'subcoStee" 

In school finance, the task force recommended eliminaHno- fh« 
Ev ^tL^P'T''^ ^'^hool districts and epfeg h 

nL n^'iT'^.^ P^oP^^ty tax. Those funds would be distribStld on a 
per pupil basis, regardless of the district. Overrides, that is our wav 
of overcoming short funding in the wealthier districts would be 

in an ft ipr^r^f r^^'^'"' ^ S*^*^ recommendation, but all 

in fif /I ^ ^f-^ '°'u'^'=* approach. The task force also wants 
to shift decision making, the power to make decisions, closer to the 
c^sroom to improve learning. It recommends rep ac ng today'I 
?o dptP ' ^y^^r.^ith one that empowers teachers aS prindpals 
to determine what makes for excellence in classrooms to respond to 

tt syrmttVkinT""^^ '° ^^^^"^^^ '''''''''''''' 

That represents a new role for those at the school building level 
and one for which they must be prepared. We believe raii?ine is 
needed at each school site to insure that the decisions made a tha? 
site are wise ones and are in the best interest of the students 
MVhff^. A that decentralization may not be for everyone 

sTon ^ne fbT'f i"^Pi«"?«nted must also be a Suec!: 
wen find fW It ""^"^l'", ^" ^^y- Some communities may 

above' from"tL' fef ^1^* curriculum mandates handed down from 
anove, trom the State level, have produced more problems than in 
some cases, they've solved. They, too frequently.^reveTt schools 

dente'A fJceJt'^'" ""'n? ^^"^^'"^ is^be'st frthe r s?£ 
dents. A recent example illustrates our point. The State Board of 
Education has mandated that native and foreig^ tnguagerwUF be 
taught in every elementary school, phased in over a perifd of yearl 
SjieTan^'^f ^" ''''' ^^^^^^"^ ^---^ a foreigro" 

in\ViM,"°u-^ ''"'^ certainly an objective we can applaud 

m the shrinking modern world with its global economy The state 
wide mandate is set to begin this fall and it was not accompanied 
by any funding. So teachers and administrators are scrambC to 
find money for teaching materials, for books, instructionTaids and 
everything else that helps students learn better. And like so maSv 
times before, these teachers and administrators arriooking to rob 
Peter to pay Paul, but now they find that Peter is bankrupt He 
was reduced to poverty by other such State mandates sometime 
ago. Decentralization could have avoided this and other dilemmas 



In summary the problems facing society and its youth are daunt- 
ing. Our schools are not equipped to help solve those problems that 
have been assigned them by the community. Too many of mead 
ers, elected and otherwise, refuse to accept the reatitL of today^ 
classrooms as they long to return to a simpler time in the past 
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Today the invoice for past neglect is due. School finance must be 
orovided to set the job done. . ^ , 

Every student must have the same opportunity to succeed re- 
gardless of whether their parents drive uxury cars or whether 
they speak English only haltingly or whether they live in a com- 
munity with a low tax base. 

SfhTprepared statement of C. Darrell Guy follows:] 
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Chairman Kildee, members of the subcommittee, I am Darrell Guy. president of the 
Arizona Education Association, the professional association of Arizona s public 
school teachers and school employees. We have more than 26,000 members m 
virtually every school building within the state. We will celebrate our 100th 
anniversary in December. Our founding followed protests by the then Arizona 
Territory's classroom teachers who had become quite upset over the textbooks bemg 
used by youth in the classroom. The books were at least 14 yep old, and the 
Territorial Legislature refused to appropriate suffiaent funds for Arizona s students 
to have modem materials for learmW Tlie Temtory's students got their books. 

It would be easy to conclude that in the intervemng century, we haven t 
learned our lessons very well. Poor funding still hangs over every educator s head, 
and it affects what happens in the classroom and at every school work site. 

Before I address the specific problems you asked about, I would like to tell you 
something of Arizona. , „ . _, , . 

We are one of those rare states with a rapidly growing student population. 
Over the last decade, we experienced an annualized student growth rate of more 
than three percent. Contrast this with most of the rest of the nation where schools 
lost population, down about one tenth of one percent. Anzona has a rising number 
of high school graduates - it increased 13 percent dunng the last decade, compared 
with a nationwide drop of more than 16 percent. 

Five years ago, we began tracking Arizona's "Class of 2000, those youngsters 
who began kindergarten in the fall of 1987 and who will be the first graduates in the 
new century. We wanted to know and to demonstrate what today s youth is facing. 
The.^Q kids are in the fourth grade now. , , • , 

Theirs is a historic class. Their numbers were 56,000 strong, the largest single 
class in the state's history. Of that number, 21,500 are ethnic minonties mostly 
Hispanic and Native American, but there are large growing numbers ot Afncan- 
American, Asian-Pacific and Polynesian children in that class. While that 
represents a rich cultural diversity, it's a monumental educational challenge. 

About 20 percent of those kids come from homes where English is the second 
language. These children do speak English, and they speak it well, but also live with 
two cultures: one at school and one at home. ^ 

In Arizona, the notion of English as a second language is more complicated 
than it may appear and more complex than many outside the classroom realize. In 
theTu'^son Unified School District, the largest in the state, 86 different languages 
are spoken in the homes of that district's young people. 

About 20 percent of the kids in the Class of 2000 also come from homes 
classified as at or below the poverty level. The free breakfast and lunch programs 
may be the only nutritional meals these children receive. 

Almost one fourth of chis state's children live in smgle-parent homes, 1 hat 
parent is probably working, and too many of our students come home to an empty 
home, one without adult supervision. , , . , j- 

At AEA we examinedthe most recent high school graduating class to discover 
what could happen to those members of the class of 2000 only eight years from now 
when - or if - they graduate from high school. ^ rc^ 

Remember we began v. '^h 56,000 students. The US Department of Education 
tells us that almost 20,000 will not graduate with their classmates. Arizona, by 
almost every measure, has one of the worst graduation rates among the states. 

More than 5.000 of the girls in this class will be unmarried mothers bef9re 
their eighteenth birthday. About 1,200 students will have been incarcerated in an 
Arizona jail, and about 2,000 will have been victims of childhood abuse. Almost 
40,000 will have abused drugs and alcohol. 
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And about 70 will have taken their own lives. Teen-age suicide is a serious 
problem everywhere, but especially in Arizona, which has one of the highest rates in 
the nation. Imagine this tragedy, for an Arizona high school of 2,000 students, there 
will be two suicides every year. 

I te.U you these things so you will understand that Arizona is different from the 
other states. 

I tell you these things so you will understand what a teacher encounters in an 
Arizona classroom: drugs, alcohol, sex, gangs, AIDS, poor discipline, teen 
pregnane, poor attendance, low self esteem. 

I tell you there are also hundreds of thousands of young people in Arizona's 
public school classrooms, loved, well fed, attentive, and eager to learn. We want 
every child to be like them. 

^ Ijoin you today to ask what can we do to ensure that Arizona's students and 
their teachers achieve their mission in the classroom - to shape young people into 
productive members of society, and - in the lofty ideal of Thomas Jefferson - to 
produce an educated electorate capable of choosing wise leaders. 

You asked me to address the subjects of education reforn^ school finance and 
equalization issues. 

These notions are subjects that the education community has wrestled with for 
years and became the focus of The Governor's Task Force on Educational Reform 
which issued its recommendations last December. Those recommendations are now 
before the Legislature and may become law. 

As a member of the Task Force, I concur with the compromise 
recommendation that was inevitable to come from a group with such a diverse set of 
objectives. The recommendations, if implemented, would cost an estimated $500 
million to produce. I am not encouraged. 

In Arizona, school finance is the root cause of our inability to address the 
problems facing our youth. We are among the worst states in state per pupil funding 
tor our schools. We join almost every other state with our fiscal woes, but we are 
especially hurting because of the lack of financial support for a public education 
system capable of providing the excellence our global economy demands. 

. J'irst, there's the matter of growth, and we have found it impossible to keep up 
with the demands that go along with that exploding student grov^h. Our laws call 
for statutory budget increases to cover student growth and inflation. But our laws 
also force us to finance this year's student body with last year's budget. We never 
can catch up. Appropriations for our current school populations and costs of 
operation are always from seven to 10 percent behind reality. 

On top of this, the Legislature has not seen fit to appropriate even the 
statutory funding. Today because of inflation and student growth, we fund our 
schools at a rate more than $200 less per student than it was ten years aeo in ter.ns 
of constant dollars. 

At the same time, there are myriad unfunded curriculum mandates demanded 
by the Legislature and the state Board of Education. The most recent, set to begin 
in the fall, is that foreign lan^age instruction is required in all elementary schools. 
There is no funding for traimng, for instructional materials or for any of the other * 
needs such innovative instruction requires if it is to be effective. 

Our teachers and administrators are scrambling to rob Peter to pay Paul but 
Peter has already been declared bankrupt and is living in poverty. 

There are many other examples ot this fiscal folly, but the cumulative effect 
has been to pile more onto the already onerous burden shoulderea^by the classroom 
teacher and others who work in our schools. W 
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So on the subject of school finance, my position should, by now, be clear. In 
the 19705 the case could be made that the busmess of state government was to 
educate our children as nearly three fourths of Arizona's state budget was invested 
in our children. Today, the proportion is barely one-half as we have found the 
construction of prisons, law enforcement, indigent health care and myriad other 
state services have become the new priority. .... , , ^ ^o^^c f..iiv 
Our priority is to fund all current programs including all state mandates tully. 
In the decade ending in 1990, K-12 education was by far the slowest growth 
segment of state finance. Appropriations for every one of the eight major 
department budgets in Arizona's government more than doubled m the aysus, 
except one The lone budget that was not allowed to keep up with inflation was our 
public school classrooms - kindergarten through high school. Our youth, their 
teachers their schools have all been systematically denied the resources they need 
and are entitled to. How many other enterprises - public or private - could survive, 
much less prosper or even adapt to changing society without mimmum resources. 
We haven't given up on improving our schools, but we are hoping we can maintam 
the status quo. And the status quo does provide the directions to the tuture. 

It is no wonder that teachers, parents, business leaders, elected leaders and 
others have expressed disappointment with the test results of the students in our 
schools. It is no wonder our governor convened his Task Force. 

Last fiscal year, the Arizona Legislature refused to fully fund the statutory 
inflation factor, and both the governor and the Legislature have proposed that 
inflation not be funded, or perhaps only partially funded for next fiscal year 

Last year, schools responded to the fundmg shortfall through curtailed 
curriculum programs, larger classrooms, layoffs - particularly in the school support 
areas and additional parental fees for many school programs 

Teachers in the state were asked to shoulder the bulk of the budget cutbacks 
by having their salaries frozen and benefits cut back They were asked to take up 
the slack created when some of their colleagues no longer had jobs. _ 

That's the backdrop on Arizona's public schools. It molds every decision made 
in every classroom. 

Let me now address the issues paramount to this hearing. u ^ tu 

I am enthusiastic about decentralization and restructuring of our schools. ^ i he 
Governor's Task Force was designed to restructure the entire educational decision- 
making process. Education would become outcome driven, and decisions would be 
made by those who are most accountable for the outcomes - those closest to the 
cfassroom. It is clear that Task Force members want to change the decision making 
process. It is also clear that the school site could tailor its instruction to its students 

and its community. . r , , -n i. • i ^ „nii 

We arv. concerned that the restructuring of schools will be oroerly and will not 
trample on the employment rights of school employees. AEA advocates the 
creation of a deregulation committee by the current Legislature; that rules and 
regulations now governing public schools be examined and altered where necessary 
in 1994 so decentralization can occur; that districts and school sites begin a process 
to determine if they want to decentralize and which decisions they want to make at 
the site in the 1994-95 school year, and that sites, which choose to do so, would 
begin the process to develop their plan for decentralization. ^ . rr • 

Decentralization and restructuring is not for every district and to be effective 
all decisions, including whether to be involved in the process, should be made at tne 
local level by the groups concerned in that process. 
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A dozen or so years ago, Arizona changed the way we finance schools in an 
attenipt to achieve equalization among school districts. Today, a wide disparity 
remains in the wealth of districts. Scottsdale residents, for example, enjoy the 
lowest school tax rate in the state because of the a^essed valuation within that 
district. On the other hand, the residents of the Murphy school district, in Phoenix' 
inner city, are saddled with some of the state's highest tax rates. 

That disparity is due to 12 years of budeet overrides and bond elections where 
taxpayers voted to increase fundmg for their local schools. Those taxpayers with low 
tax rates have been generous and consistently vote more money for schools Those 
with high tax rates can't afford the additional incremental burden on residential, 
agricultural or commercial property. They vote no. The gap between the haves 
and the have nots widens. 

The Governor's Task Force has recommended eliminating primary property 
tax rates in local school districts by recommending a state-wide property tax tor 
schools. The funds would be distributed on a per pupil basis, regardless of district. 
Overrides would be eliminated. There are some problems with the state 
recommendation, but all-in-all, it seems to be the correct approach. 

In summary, the problems facing our society today are awesome. Many of our 
schools are not equipped to function m this new environment. Too many of our 
leaders are unwilling to accept the reality of society, and they long for a simpler time 
m the oast which will never return. 

Today is a time for innovation, for daring, for commitment and for vision. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much, Mr. Whitehead. Dr. 
Kleinstiver. 

STATEMENT OF LOUISE KLEINSTIVER, SUPERINTENDENT, 
SOMERTON SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 11, YUMA COUNTY 

Ms. Kleinstiver. Thank you, Chairman Kildee and Congressman 
Pastor. I appreciate the invitation to share perspectives and con- 
cerns regarding educational issues, particularly school financing 
and inequities. 

I believe that excellence in education cannot be achieved without 
the environment to support it. That environment encompasses phil- 
osophical, educational and financial implications. While the six na- 
tional educational goals serve as a framework for change, these 
goals cannot be attained without consistent financial assistance. 

At-risk students entering school enter with deficiencies. Those 
deficiencies continue to be compounded as the students progress 
unless addressed and resolved early on. Programs such as migrant, 
Chapter 1, Even Start, are critical to early intervention and contin- 
ued success. Somerton Elementary District's funding sources are 
predominantly State and Federal, 76 percent to 1 percent respec- 
tively, with only 5 percent of our anticipated revenues coming from 
local property tax. 

Therefore, reauthorization of migrant, Chapter 1, Even Start dol- 
lars is essential. These categorical funds augment the State support 
yet have not offset Arizona's inadequate formula-driven funding. 
The monetary weights assigned to the different school categories do 
not begin to approach the cost incurred to deliver services. 

At $141 per ESL student and $50 for gifted student, you can 
begin to see how short it really is. Arizona school districts continue 
to make up the shortfall in the State's budget, but who makes up 
the shortfall in the school district's budget? To expect the local 
property taxpayer to make up this difference is both unrealistic 
and unconstitutional, because it creates inequities in educational 
opportunities. 

Yuma County is comprised of nine public school districts, with 
28,000 students. The local tax varies from a low of 3 percent to a 
high of 49 percent, meaning that some districts expect to receive 3 
percent of property taxes while other districts, right next door, re- 
ceive a high of 49 percent of the revenue from the local property 
taxes. 

Somerton is a rural agricultural community with a 40 to 50 per- 
cent unemployment rate. Eighty percent of our children in the dis- 
trict of 2,000 students are on free and reduced lunch, and a regular 
lunch only costs a quarter. Economically depressed areas cannot 
sufficiently raise property taxes due to the low assessed valuation. 
In Yuma County that varies. The nine school districts have a varia- 
tion in assessed valuation from a low of $7 million to a high of $335 
million in the neighboring district. 

Federal dollars. Federal categorical funds, and specific grants 
help to shore up the difference in this financial gap, but additional- 
ly, the State of Arizona must develop an equalization equity plan 
and a guaranteed tax shield for bonding- Equity of educational op- 
portunity is accepted as a goal for national education policy in the 
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United States since colonial times, but it has yet to be accom- 
plished. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much, Doctor. I appreciate 
your comments. In many instances you corroborated one another 
in your testimony. One thing, I think, both of you would agree 
upon is that very often both in State capitals and in Washington, 
we are very good at mandating programs without a check following 
that mandate. 

I served 12 years in the State legislature and I was in charge of 
the K-12 educational budget at that time, too. And we would man- 
date and we told them that the check was in the mail, but it never 
really arrived. I always compare that, in a sense, to a friend who is 
ill. I will send my friend a get well card expressing that I want my 
friend to be better, feel better, but what my friend really needs is 
the Blue Cross card to pay the bills. 

Government very often is good at sending the get well card, but 
not sending the Blue Cross card. And I do recognize that it is one 
of the governmental sins that we fall into. 

Let me ask y^u a specific question. Maybe both of ycu can try to 
answer this. I will direct it to Mr. Whitehead first. You mentioned 
site-based management, and we are deeply involved in that in H.R. 
4323. We have kind of a menu of allowable activities that the 
schools across the country can use and get some of the $700 million 
we are going to appropriate here. Can you give me some of the 
pluses and minuses or some of the other ideas on site-based man- 
agement? 

Mr. Whitehead. Yes, I begin by saying a child is not a commodi- 
ty. Every child is different and Arizona, as you know, primarily 
from a geographic standpoint is a rural State, from a population 
standpoint it is pretty much an urban State. 

Somerton is different from Maricopa County. However, the same 
mandates, the same regulations, the same overview applies equally 
to both. The site-based management, the children in a building, a 
school or a district can be treated differently depending on what 
the community wishes. What the teachers see in that classroom is 
different from another classroom down the street, for example. 
And the decisions could be made at that particular level. 

The other great plus that goes along with that is if those deci- 
sions are made at that level, then the individuals making the deci- 
sions are accountable for the decisions they make. And I believe 
that site-based decision making would be accountable from the 
standpoint that outcomes, realistic outcomes, could be reported on 
a regular basis to the community. And if those outcomes are not 
achieved, the community would be in a position to make the neces- 
sary changes in personnel or whatever is needed. 

I see as a negative to it the 20/80 rule that we have all heard 
about, 20 percent of the people make 80 percent of the decisions. I 
can see an opportunity for special interests to maybe exert more 
power than their numbers would justify. So I think some diligence 
would have to be expressed in that area. 

And as I indicated in Mr. Darrell Guy's remarks, I am not sure 
the people at the local level today are equipped with the training, 
the know-how, the background to make those decisions. And I be- 
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lieve there has to be a phase-in, there has to be an education proc- 
ess when the decision makers learn how to make wise decisions. 

Chairman Kildee. From the point of professional development. 

Mr. Whitehead. Absolutely. Professional development deals with 
better ways of teaching math and spelling and geography, but now 
we have to get to better ways to manage. 

Chairman Kildee. I think that is important. I think there are 
some good teachers, great teachers, in trig or Latin, I was a Latin 
teacher, but maybe could use some skills and techniques in man- 
agement. That would be a part of that professional development 
then. 

Mr. Whitehead. Well, as a teacher, you recognized that every 
day you were managing your classroom. 
Chairman Kildee. Absolutely. 

Mr. Whitehead. But now managing a group of classrooms, I 
think, may be a skill that has to be achieved. 

Chairman Kildee. Doctor, do you have some comments to make? 

Ms. Kleinstiver. I think it offers local schools an opportunity to 
tailor programs to fit their students. I think it causes them to 
really analyze what they are doing and what they could be doing in 
a way that is different perhaps than in the past. I am concerned 
about the composition of advisory councils and also the role of the 
governing board and accountability in terms of mandating or 
making sure or verifying that the outcomes are indeed occurring as 
indicated perhaps in a mission statement and their own delivery of 
services at the .Dcal site. 

Chairman Kiu)ee. Before I defer to my colleague here, Mr. 
Pastor, one related question. We are talking in Washington a great 
deal now about the need for some flexibility in some of the Federal 
programs. We have a variety of Federal programs and a student in 
a given classroom or a given school may be the beneficiary or one 
or two or three Federal programs. 

For example, Chapter 1 dollars would flow to that one student 
and maybe even bilingual flow to that one student. Would more 
flexibility in the use of those funds be helpful to you, because you 
are audited so closely? You have to pull the student out and ac- 
count for that and then you pull him our for Chapter 1 and ac- 
count for that. Would some flexibility or at least a waiver asking 
for flexibility be helpful to you in adr-ressing those Federal pro- 
grams, either one of you? 

Ms. Kleinstiver. I think it is very critical that you allow the 
local school district the opportunity to maximize the use of the 
funds. In terms of overlapping of services, right now it is pretty de- 
lineated in terms of how those dollars can be used and unfortunate- 
ly, a student may need more than one or two or even three sources 
of additional educational support. And the issue of supplanting 
versus classroom teaching has got to be addressed and, unfortu- 
nately, sometimes we are not allowed to do that because of the way 
the funding is delineated. 

So if you could open it up in terms of students receiving more 
than just one service, one allocation, it would De beneficial to the 
local school district. 

Mr. Whitehead. Yeah, I could not agree more. The removal of 
restrictions from funding, the strings that always come with every 
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dollar would certainly help the area as would more dollars, as I in- 
dicated in my remarks. I sound like a broken record, I know. For 
example, here the Head Start program, the Head Start funds, prob- 
ably are the greatest investment we have for an identifiable return 
on that investment. 

It is woefully inadequate. There are so many children who could 
benefit from a Head Start program, for which there is no funding. 
But removing the strings, going back to the site base, we think we 
know what's best. The closer we are to the problem, the clearer the 
answer is to it. And removing of the strings would definitely bene- 
fit the children. 

Chairman Kildee. I am beginning to realize that very often an 
educator, the professional educator, knows how that student for 
whom there is two or three Federal program dollars flowing in, 
how that student should really be dealt with and educated in that 
classroom but they have to look not at education but look at the 
auditors coming in saying, *'You used some of the bilingual money 
and then it is slipped into Chapter 1 money and, therefore, we are 
going to disallow that." 

If you were given some flexibility you would not have to worry 
about the auditors so much but be concerned about what is educa- 
tionally sound. 

Mr. Whitehead. We would be more concerned about getting the 
best bang for the buck, what is best for the child. Chairman Kildee, 
I do not mean this disrespectfully but we, here in Arizona, do not 
believe that all the wisdom of the world resides within the beltway. 

Chairman Kildee. My statement wac. that precisely. That is why 
we are here. That is exactly why we are here. The more I am in 
Washington, the more I realize it does not all reside within the 
beltway. That is why we come out here to Arizona to find that 
wisdom. And I think that we will take this back, too, because this 
whole question of flexibility, site-based management, is a very im- 
portant thing. 

And inside the beltway, very often, we get more auditor minded 
than educational minded. So we are out here to bring in your 
wisdom. Mr. Pastor. 

Mr. Pastor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, let me thank 
both of you for being here this morning, especially Louise, because 
you had to drive three hours sometime this morning or yesterday 
afternoon. 

Ms. Kleinstiver. This morning. 

Mr. Pastor. This morning. When I visited your school I was im- 
pressed by the work you wanted to do but yet aware of some of the 
problems that you have. And the reason that I am happy to see 
you here is because I think we need to realize that in rural Amer- 
ica, rural Arizona, we have some definite problems that we need to 
address. 

And many times I am told that education is a local issue and lo- 
cally funded, but it seems like in your school we play a big role, 

Ms. Kleinstiver. You do, and we thank you for that. It is a sig- 
nificant contribution and, again, we ask for additional funds. 

Mr. Pastor. Yes, I think we have a responsibility to provide 
more funds. Let me go back to that site-management question. 
Right now, let us say you may have four or five schools under one 
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school board. I have heard that they wanted to have advisory 
groups of parents, teachers, ministers, community leaders, to deal 
with that particular school and make some on-site decisions. 

I heard from a number of school board members recently saying 
that they did not want their power taken away, because they were 
elected. They were responding to the people. How do you compen- 
sate both interests, the elected school board at the same time as 
this local advisory group, because sometimes they may be in con- 
flict with each other? And I will ask both of you to answer. 

Mr, Whitehead. Well, an election, as you low, is the ultimate 
in accountability. 

Mr. Pastor. Right. 

Mr. Whitehead. And in Arizona, as you also know, we believe 
very strongly in local control. Let me cite one, I hope not a mind- 
numbing statistic. Of the 10 largest cities in the United States, all 
except 2 have 1 school district. The two that do not have one school 
district are San Antonio, which has two, an elementary school dis- 
trict and a high school district. And in serving all or part of the 
City of Phoenix we have 27 school districts. There are 55 school dis- 
tricts within Maricopa County. 

So as far as local control is concerned, we certainly have our 
share of it, and we are very independent here. In 1974, as you may 
recall, there was an effort for consolidation, and it was defeated 
overwhelmingly. The people did not want Big Brother looking 
dov/n their neck, even if it is 1700 West Washington. 

There is a strong tradition of the decision being made as close to 
the classroom, as close to the individual, as possible. I am not sure 
I addressed your question, but it was an overall philosophical 
answer to it. 

Mr. Pastor. You touched on it. Louise. 

Ms. Kleinstiver. I think from the governing board's point of 
view, yes, they want accountability and if the schools can deliver it, 
then that is fine. There is an element of training, professional 
training, in-service education, also a preparation for that kind of 
involvement in democratic action which varies on a scale from 
school to school in terms of readiness in preparation for site-based 
management. 

Ultimately, the buck stops at the board, and I think that we need 
to maintain some kind of vehicle that will, indeed, allow governing 
board members to step in to either rescue, if you want to say 
rescue, or augment or assist local schools in their efforts. We 
cannot allow the local schools to fail or to flounder in their deliv- 
ery of services to youngsters. 

So some type of mechanism or vehicle needs to be in place to 
safeguard that. I see schools with training. I see teacher with train- 
ing, parents with training being in a position to make sound deci- 
sions for their local school, but yet at the same time I hear the cau- 
tions and concerns of governing board members. 

Mr. Pastor. Many times I hear in the committee meetings of 
how sometimes we have a teacher who is prepared to teach music, 
but instead is teaching calculus or teaching a subject that he or she 
may not be trained to teach. How do you assess in your schools, the 
need for continued teacher preparation and in-service training? 
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There is one thing I remember when I was teaching that there 
was a program that allowed teachers to take the 3 months in the 
summer to train themselves in their particular area or expand 
their learning. Could you assess right now the need for teacher 
training in our schools here in Arizona? 

Ms. Kleinstiver. I think the need for teacher training goes 
beyond the typical kind of 4-year program. I think we need to 
really invest in multicultural, ESL, bilingual, counseling, social 
needs and, yes, all teachers should be counselors. That attitude 
change also requires instructional assistance on the part of teach- 
ers. 

We require a class for certification in Arizona history. A typical 
question is who is buried in Governor Hunt's tomb? I think that 
perhaps is a question or course that might be more aligned to our 
needs for certification as a course in multicultural education for 
certification classes. Presently, it is not. It is only taken as part of 
a specialty program for teacher preparation or teacher enhance- 
ment or advanced grade work. 

I see that as a major change that Arizona could do through certi- 
fication that will assist teachers to understand the changing popu- 
lation and changing demographics in all of Arizona. 

Mr. Whitehead. There are two sides to that. One, the compensa- 
tion programs in almost every school district, the salary schedules 
are great incentives to improving the skills of a teacher through 
advanced degrees. As a consequence, most of the summers that you 
referred to teachers spend achieving advanced degrees, because it 
impacts directly their paycheck. So from that standpoint they are 
constantly improving themselves; those who do not, leave teaching 
after 3 or 4 years, which is a very large number. 

The second side of that is in the area of math and science and 
engineering and those kinds of skills in which a great deal of em- 
phasis is being placed because America, statistically, is falling far- 
ther behind the Orient and Europe and those places. I am quite 
sure there are not enough math and science teachers. 

Paradise Valley, Chairman Kildee, that is one of the wealthier 
areas of the Phoenix area, which you would think would have the 
resources they need, is not untypical for a classroom, a mathemat- 
ics classroom, to have upwards of 40 students. And for 36 of those 
40 students, that is fine, but in geometry there may be 4 that get 
lost in the shuffle and the teacher, because they have 40 faces to 
look at every day, cannot give that special instruction. 

And that youth, that child, that student, is frustrated and may 
drop out just because there are 40 students in that classroom. 

Chairman Kildee. And you are absolutely correct. When I 
taught Latin classes in Flint Central High School District I had 
generally about 32 students in each Latin class and for some 
reason one year I had 2L I had 21, and it was incredible how much 
more I could do when I had that few students. I do not know what 
the exact number should have been. They were far ahead of the 
rest of the classes. They were comparable in their knowledge and 
intelligence, but it was incredible how much farther we got into 
the Gaelic War when I had 21 students. 

So everything else being equal, class size is a very, important 
component. 
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Mr Whitkhead. It gives the teacher an opportunity to enrich the 
course. I think that is what you were just describing. 

Chairman Kildee. And you are right, it was not just accelera- 
tion, It is enrichment and a different understanding of things. 

Mr. WHiTF-HEAD. Absolutely. _ 

Mr Pastor, i want to pursue the teacher in-service program, be- 
cause I think that it is a role that Nve can Pl^y in providing re- 
sources If you had resources available to you, what kind ot pro- 
grams would you design or have us design, in terms of preparing 

our teachers bettor? , , . ■ i j ^^^er 

Ms Kleinstivep.. Programs for teachers would mclude staff de- 
velopment, pre-service, in-service, also support througfi certifica- 
tion Reciprocal certifications, from State to State, would perhaps 
draw some teachers to Arizona, especially in the areas of special 
edu'^ai'io" pnenialty areas would help. 

Their in-service needs to be and more staff development needs to 
be ongoing. It needs to fit into the time of America 2000 and educa- 
tional goals, rethinking on site-based management, rethinking on 
how children learn with new research and how they learn, espe- 
cially an ESL student or an at-risk student the types of learning 
that is required, other areas that would need a lot of staff develop- 
ment or in-service development. • . j . f,.„ 
I think parent education is critical to preparing studen for 
school and that is not just in our area. I think it is uniform L.cross 
the State. The involvement of parents within their child s educa- 
tion program is critical and there has to be ways of involving par- 
ents in that. To do that requires some type of in-service programs 
for parents. It means bringing parents into schools. It means ar- 
ranging for babysitters. It means arranging for transportation. It 
means arranging for translations. 

It may mean iven stipending them because you have taken away 
their job that day and you have taken away their income that day 
in order to come into the schools and be part of the educational 
process. If we are to empower our schools, we need to empower the 
teachers as well as the parents. And they are perhaps the last de- 
ment that was not truly addressed in the educational reform issue 
Mr Pastor How do you feel about choice.' I know that is a big 
thing around the country. Do any of you have an opinion on the 

choice Issug'^ tt^ j 

Mr Whitehead. If you read the newspapers, the Arizona Educa- 
tion Association is very much against choice. That is neither true 
well, it is not true. AEA, most of the members of AEA, almost all 
accept the notion of choice in the public schools. We see that tfiere 
are a lot of caveats to bear in mind: transportation, upsetting 
racial balances, fairness to those living closest to the schools of 
choice and housekeeping matters such as that. 

Quite frankly, and we have studied this at length, we find little, 
if any, evidence of choice as defined in the Governor s task force 
report that makes any difference in student learning. It is a contro- 
versial issue. It is a passionate issue, but the bottom line, we see 
very little that comes out of it. . o„j tUof 

Fortunately, we have a laboratory that we can look at and tliat 
is the State of Minnesota, that has had a rather widespread choice 
program through a number of years which is— Minnesota, by the 
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way is very similar to Arizona in student population and in the 
treedoni that students now have to move from district to district I 
think there are some 14,000 students in Arizona that already are 

li]? educated in a district other than the one they live in 

What we have found in Minnesota is that most choice decisions 
are not made for academic reasons. Parents will take their children 
to a school near where they work so they can pick them up, drop 
them off m the mornmg and pick them up in the afternoon. And if 
anything goes wrong during the day, instead of having to go back 
out to the suburbs, they can go down a couple blocks there They 
can go to take advantage of sports, athletics and that sort of thing. 

One area in which our organization is strong, immovable, stub- 
born, is the area of private schools. We do not believe that private 
schools should be involved in the choice legislation. That public 
money shoula not be used hi private schools. We feel that way pri- 
marily because there is not enough money for public schools as it is 
and to further dilute it, we think, would be very unfair. 

Interestingly, one of the considerations of the task force report 
was that private schools would have to operate under the same 
rules as pubhc schools before they can be involved in a choice pro- 
gram. They would have to have the same mandates and the same 
bureaucracy as the public school system. That is, then we would all 

^?^^ V l^"^^ playing field. The choice proponents were re- 
pelled by the idea and as a result, in a bill now in the legislature 
and, of course, the legislature is still in session so anyone can guess 
what might happen, but all references to private schools in the 
choice measures that are now before the legislature have been 
stripped out because the proponents of choice do not want private 
schools to be saddled with the same regulations that public schools 
are. ^ 

They did not look at the other way of removing the regulations 
and bringing them up to private schools, but they thought of blunt- 
ing the private schools' advantages. So we feel that we will accept 
that IS the word we use, we will accept the notion of choice within 
public schools. We do not think it is going to make that much dif- 
ference, but we are stubborn about private schools being included 

Ms. Kleinstiver. Two choices exist given that the receiving prin- 
cipal and the sending principal can work that out, but most choice 
is not based on educational advantages. It is based on convenience 
And I believe that if we are going to look at reform, that all reform 
should be based on what is in the best interests, what can it do for 
youngsters. And that should be the basis for funding. It should be 
the basis for reform. It should be the basis for the issues which we 
are studying. 

Mr. Pastor. I want to thank both of you, again, for being here 
this morning. Chairman Kildee may have a question. 

Chairman Kildee. On the question of choice, we now have H.R. 
jSjS, in which choice is not involved. Choice does exist, you both 
indicate that, within the public schools, but you know, some people 
like to think there is a silver bullet that will solve all the problems 
of education and so it is with choice, I mean, choice, choice, choice 
as if It is a silver bullet. 

But even within the public school system I ask this question, stu- 
dents in school A or their parents more likely, perceive that educa- 
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tion is better in school B. Those parents who are more sensitive 
and more aware, transfer their children from school A to school B 
because they perceive education to be bettor. What do we do for the 
students that remain back in school A? And that is what we really 
have to address, and choice alone does not address that at all. 

I think what we have to do is make all schools quality schools 
and let all of them be attractive. Perhaps, if you had a magnet 
where each school had something really attractive; but I worry 
about school A, where people vacate that to go to school B and 
maybe it is vacated because the parents are more sensitive, more 
aware. But you leave the kids back in school A with the same poor 
condition that caused the others to exit. 

I think choice does not address that really. 

Mr. Whitehead. Well, the parents that choose to move from 
school A to school B have demonstrated another quality that, I 
think is obvious, but we have to say it out loud. They are very in- 
volved in their children's education. That, more than any other 
factor, is what improves schools. 

If they were involved in school A to make school A as good as 
school B, then that is the real choice as 1 see it. 

Ms. Kleinstiver. I see choice being somewhat discriminatory be- 
cause there are parents who do not have the opportunity to be as 
involved because of the nature of work, the nature of their own ex- 
istence. 1 also see choice as a reflection of what we would have 
called and did call a number of years ago white night, where you 
end up stripping the neighborhood school for one that is out in the 
suburbs. That did not work then and it will not work now. 

Choice basically could be considered unconstitutional if it does 
not offer all parents the opportunities. And yes, we say^ wo are 
going to discuss transportation and stipends and support, but it is 
the parent who is articulate, it is the parent who is involved and it 
is the parent who has the wherewithal to make that choice a reali- 
ty for his youngster. If that is the case, then all parents should 
have that opportunity. 

Chairman Kildee. Let me ask one more question. I know we 
have time constraints but you are really being very helpful to us 
here* A student walking in the front door of a school comes in with 
educational needs and very often, with societal needs or societal 
problems. Yet, the teacher is the one who is being called upon to 
take care of the educational needs and also some of the societal 
needs or societal problems such as a crime raged neighborhood, 
drugs, or dysfunctional families. 

How can we assist the schools and assist that classroom teacher 
so the teacher can get down to what he or she has been trained to 
do and yet make sure that the societal needs or problems of that 
student are addressed? I do not know if there is any clear answer, 
but one thing we had thought of is allowing, perhaps, as an allow- 
able activity, have the Department of Social S^vices and the 
Health Department within the same building. Codld you just ad- 
dress that? 

Ms. Kleinstiver. I think it is an area that demands high collabo- 
ration between agencies, between health and nutrition, between 
child care, between pre-natal, between the Department of Econom- 
ic Security, between perhaps the Department of Public Transporta- 
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lion. In order to ^et these youngsters here, we need to prepare 
them. That is not being done at home to the same degree because 
of a number of reasons. 

Taking them earlier, taking them sooner, starting the day 
sooner, before-school programs, after-school programs, year-round 
programs, programs in the summer, programs that prepare them 
for work, additional support for businesses to take on youngsters in 
a mentoring program or in an apprenticeship program, it will re- 
quire collaboration, there is no doubt about it. 

I also think that the schools need to open their doors earlier and 
a change in attitude towards the community, to have at the school 
site services for parents, so when they come they can register for a 
battery of things that they may need to augment the social needs 
of that family or of that community at one site. We tend to think 
of schools as an educational entity. In actuality, they are a social 
entity needing to be served and needing to serve basically those 
needs for which you just addressed. 

Mr. Whitehead. Chairman Kildee, Congressman Pastor, I do not 
know if you read ''Redbook" magazine. It is not in my barber shop, 
but they have recently named South Mountain High School in the 
Phoenix Union High School District, an inner city high school, to 
be the best school in Arizona. 

Now, South Mountain High School was looked upon for years 
and years and years as the worst opportunity for a child, for a stu- 
dent in Arizona. And there were some changes made. It was made 
into a magnet school. And one of the things they did was reduce 
the actual classroom workload for each teacher and to free that 
teacher up to do two things. 

One was to better prepare for the unique opportunities or chal- 
lenges or whatever euphemism you want to use, that they faced in 
the classroom, but that teacher was also expected to be a counselor 
for the student and the parents and the community. And so with a 
lessened workload, which was expensive now, there was desegrega- 
tion funds in there that made the difference, I think the difference 
was something like $800 more per student per year in this high 
school, but it is too soon to say that that is the blueprint for the 
future, but it sure is working at South Mountain High School. 

It is addressing the unique problems of its community and the 
students are responding to it. It is not For every teacher. The first 
thing that happened was the administration said, "If this is not for 
you, get out," and many teachers took that opportunity to get out. 
And others took the opportunity to come in because they wanted 
work in the special environment, where they are more than just a 
lecturer in front of a classroom. They become involved in the fabric 
of the community. 

Take a look at South Mountain High School when you hear it. It 
may be one of the many blueprints that can work in which the 
problems, the character of the society, around it is a part of that 
entire fabric of that school. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you. Do you have any additional ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Pastor. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kildee. I want to thank both of you for your very ex- 
cellent testimony. We will carry back a lot more information, 
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knowledge and, hopefully, the wisdom we picked up here today 
And we may be in contact with you again with some additional 
questions in writing. You have been very, very helpful to us. Thank 

you. . . 

Mr. Whitehead. Thank you for the opportunities. 
Chairman Kildee. Our next panel will consist of Dr. George b. 
Garcia. Superintendent, Tucson Unified School District Number 1, 
Tucson. Arizona and Mr. Gilbert Innis, Director, Tribal Education 
Department, Gila River Indian Community, Sacatone, Arizona. 

When the panels are finished, we intend to have time for public 
comment. So I would encourage those who wish to have public com- 
ment to remain. We will take the panels first and then the public 
comments. Mr. Pastor and I believe in inclusivity rather than ex- 
clusivity, so we want to get as much wisdom as we can here today. 

Okay, Dr. Garcia. 
STATEMENT OF GEORGE S. (JARCIA. SUPERINTENDENT. TUCSON 
UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 1. PIMA COUNTY. ARIZONA 
Mr Garcia. Congressman Kildee and Congressman Pastor, 
thank you very much for inviting me to be with you again You 
may remember that I testified before your full committee in Wash- 
inet,on several months ago. ^ , m tt -r- j 

I am George Garcia, Superintendent of the Tucson Unified 
School District, the Nation's 58th-largest public school system and 
the second largest in the State of Arizona I appreciate your invita- 
tion to 'ostify on behalf of the schoolchildren of Arizona and this 

'TS'let me say that we in the Tucson UniTied School District 
have successfully embarked on reform efforts. For example, TUSD 
has been implementing a choice plan that has been a success on all 
counts Our 12 magnet schools have allowed parents and childien 
choice.' We have waiting lists for children who want to attend our 

""slvemf d-°our schools have won State and national honors for 
their accomplishments. University High School, for example, regis- 
tered more National Merit semi-finalist wmners than any other 
high school in the State of Arizona and was number 10 out of 
19 000 high schools in the United States this year in the number ot 
students so honored. University High was recently listed as one of 
the top 140 high schools in the United States by a national maga- 
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Utterbag Middle School students were among the top 10 nation- 
ally in science competition. Reform efforts in our school district 
also extend to our at-risk youngsters. Our nationally recognized 
Chapter 1 kindergarten program and our reading recoveiy model 
are examples of our belief that early intervention programs are es- 
sential if we are to overcome the barriers of poverty and social dys- 
function that so many of our children experience 

Decentralization is also at the top of our hst of reform efforts 
We believe that decentralized decision making is good, and our 
pilot project has resulted in some very positive outcomes Account- 
ability, teacher training and retraining are all reform focuses foi 
our school district. 
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However, reform issues, while necessary, must not serve as a dis- 
tracter from the Federal Government's role in funding. We in 
urban education, believe that the Federal Government must 
become an equal partner in education, linking current categorical 
programs and State reforms with large-scale support for local ef- 
forts as we move towards the National goals. 

This support is particularly needed in urban schools, the ones 
whose success or failure will determine whether this Nation meets 
its goals by the year 2000. It is clear that any reform movement 
cannot succeed without significant progress in urban schools. Yet, 
the litany of urban school ailments is familiar. Low student 
achievement, illiteracy, homelessness, discipline problems, teen 
pregnancy, substance abuse and violence, deteriorating school 
buildings, lack of adequate teaching materials, dwindling financial 
resources and shortages of qualified teachers and staff complicate 
the unstable conditions of urban schools. 

Furthermore, these burdens are borne in disproportionate num- 
bers by the children of African-American, Hispanic and Native 
American parents, those with limited English language skills and 
those who live in poverty. The needs of these youngsters have not 
been exaggerated. Nearly 60 percent of urban children qualify for 
free and reduced lunch, over 12 percent are limited in their ability 
to speak English. About 11 percent are disabled, 73 percent are Af- 
rican-Americans, Hispanic, Native American or Asian-American, 
and nearly half come from single parent families. 

Our urban schools comprise too large a share of the Nation's 
total student body to be excluded from funding. Consider these 
facts. If the graduation rate for urban schools equalled the national 
average, the Nation s major city schools would have graduated over 
326,000 students this last year instead of 239,000. At the current 28 
percent rate, the Federal tax on additional lifetime earnings of 
those extra 87,000 individuals, had they stayed in school, is large 
enough to double the present congressional appropriation for K-12 
education, increase AIDS research five-fold and boost drug preven- 
tion ten-fold. 

The reality is, unless action is taken immediately, the problems 
facing our big city schools will become prevalent in all of our 
schools. The Federal Government continues to be critical in provid- 
ing resources for learning, but Federal efforts have slipped badly 
over the last 10 years to an average of only 6 percent of total 
school revenues. Federal Government support for my school district 
is half that, at 3 percent. 

Our Federal Government must become an equal partner in edu- 
cation if our schools are to meet the year 2000 goals. City residents 
are desperately trying to compensate by increasing local tax rates 
but, by doing so, it leaves the poor to pay for themselves. If we 
depend on the quality of the tax base for the education of urban 
children, we are doomed to failure. 

The Council of City Grade Schools, a coalition membership of 47 
large urban school districts, of which the Tucson public schools is a 
member, recommends that the foundation for Federal support for 
our urban schools be the Urban Schools of America Act, the USA 
Act, a bill that this committee has considered. It provides a much 
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larger aid package, we believe, necessary to meet the challenges of 

the 1990's. ^ u 1 r • 

The bill features formula grants to urban schools for mnovatiye 
education programs tied to the National urban education goals. In 
TUSD if these dollars were coming to us, we would focus on pre- 
school readiness, alternative education programs and multicul- 
tural non-sexist staff and student development. In addition, the 
bill would offer funding for renovation and repair of rapidly aging 
school facilities, research and evaluation of urban school progress 
and a unique accountability provision that would stop USA moneys 
going to schools that do not demonstrate progress according to 
preset criteria. 

I believe, as this country is changing its focus from defense, that 
those dollars should be shifted to this kind of an effort that the 
USA Bill represents. The Federal Government has a historical role 
in supporting education. Any equalization efforts happening in the 
States would not be there if not for the pressure of the i'ederal 
Government. We need Federal intervention to insure that our chil- 
dren have an equal opportunity. .... 

Our schools are the fundamental test of our national vision, a 
commitment to social democracy for all. This is a vision that has 
been blurred- The Nation's inattention to the needs of urban chil- 
dren is a failure and a catastrophic mistake that saps our Nation s 
strength. We ask no less of you than we ask of ourselves, our teach- 
ers, our parents and our students. Help us help the children. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony. 

[The prepared statement of George S. Garcia foUov/s:] 
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I am George Garcia, the Superintendent of Tucson Unified School District, the 
nation's S8th largest public school s>stem and the second largest in the state of 
Arizona, I appreciate your invitation to testify on behalf of the school children of 
Aj-izona and this country. 

First let me say that we in Tucson Unified School District have surcessfuUy 
embarked on reform efforts critical to \..making this land all it should be." For 
example, TUSD has been implementing a choice plan that has been a success on all 
counts. Our t>^elve magnet schools have allowed parents and children choice. We 
have waiting Hsts for children who want to attend our magnet schools. Several of 
our schools have won state and national honors for their accomplishments. 
University High School, for example, registered niore National Merit semifinalists 
winners than any other high school in .\rizona, and was number 10 out of 19,000 
high schools in the United States this year in the number of students honored. 
University High was recently listed as one of the top 140 high schools in the United 
States by a national magazine. Utterback Middle School students were among the 
top ten nationally in science competition. 

Reform efforts in our school district extend to our At-Risk youngsters. Our 
nationally recogni2ed Chapter I kindergarten program and our Reading Recovery 
model are examples of our belief that early inten-ention programs are essential if 
we are to overcome the barriers of poverty and social dysfunction that so many of 
our children experience. 
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Decentralization is at tlie top of our list in reform efforts. We believe that 
decentralized decision-making is good and our pilot project has resulted in some 
very positive outcomes. Accountability, teacher training and retraining are all 
reform focuses for our school district. However, reform issues, while necessary, 
must not senc as a distractor from the federal government's role in funding. 



We in urban education believe that the federal government must become an 
equal partner in education, linking current categorical programs and stale reforms 
with large scale support for local efforts as we move towards the national goals. 
This support is particularly needed in urban schools - the ones whose success or 
failure will determine whether this nation meets its goals by the year 2000. 

It is clear that any reform movement cannot succeed without significant progress 
in urban schools. Yet, the litany of urban school ailments is familiar: low student 
achievement, illiterac)-, homelessness, discipline problems, teen pregnancy, 
substance abuse, and \1olence fester. Deteriorating school buildings, lack of 
adequate teaching materia! j, dwindling financial resources, and shoilages of 
qualified and committed teachers and staff complicate the unstable conditions of 
urban schools. Furthermore these burdens are borne in disproportionate numbers 
by the children of AiVican-American, Hispanic and Native American parents, those 
with limited-English language skills and those who live in poverty. 

The needs of these youngsters have not boen exaggerated. Nearly 60 percent of 
our children qualify for free and reduced price lunches; over 12 percent are limited 
in their ability to speak English; about U percent are disabled; 73 percent are 
African-American, Hispanic, Native America*, or Asian, and nearly half come from 
single parent families. 

Our urban schools comprise too large a share of the nation*s total student body 
to be excluded from funding. Consider these facts: if the graduation rate for urban 
schools equaled the national average, the nation's mayor city schools would have 
graduated over 326,000 students instead of 239,000, At the current 28 percent rate, 
the federal tax on additional lifetime earnings of those extra 87,000 indi\iduals • 
had they stayed in school - is large enough to double the present Congressional 
appropriation for K-I2 education, increase AIDS research five-fold and boost drug 
prevention ten-fold. 
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The reality is, unless action is taken immediately, the problems facing our big city 
schools will become prevalent in all of our schools. 



The federal government continues to be critical in providing resources for 
learning, but federal efforts have slipped badly over the last ten years to an average 
of only six percent of total school revenues. Federal government support for my 
school district is half that at three percent. Our federal government must become 
an equal partner in education if our schools are to nieet the 2000 goals. 

City residents are desperately tning to compensate by increasing local tax rates 
but by doing so it leaves the poor to pay for themselves. If we depend on the 
qualit)' of the tax base for the education of urban children, we are doomed to 
failure. 

The Council of the Great Cir^ Schooli, a coalition membership of 47 large 
urban school districts of ^shkn TVSD \b a member, recommends that the 
foundation for federal support for our urban schools bt: the "Urban Schools of 
America (USA) Act," a bill that provides a much hirger aid package we believe 
necessarv' ro mee» the challenoes of the 9fl*s. The Bill features formula grants to 
urban schools for innovative education programs tied to the national Urban 
Education Goals. In TUSD, we would focus these grant dollars on pre-school 
readiness, altcrnaiivp cducnrion programs and multicultural/nonsexi st staff and" 
stude nt education. In addition, the Bill would offer funding for renovation and 
repair of rapidly aging school facilities, research and evaluation of urban school 
progress, and a unique accountabilit> pro\ision that would stop "USA" monies 
going to schools that do not demonstrate progress according to pre-set criteria* 

The federal government has a historical role in supporting education. Any 
equalization efforts happening in the states would not be there were it not for the 
pressure of the federal government. We need federal inter\-ention to ensure that our 
children have an equal oppoilunity. 

Our schools are the fundamental test of nur national vision ■ a commitment to 
social democracy for all. This is a vision that has been blurred. The nation's 
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inattention to the needs of urban children is a failure and a catastrophic mistake 
that saps our nation's strength. 

We ask no less of you than we ask of ourselves, our teachers, our parents and our 
students. Help us help the children, 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony. I will be happy to ans^ver 
questions. 



Phoenix, Arizona 
March 21, 1992 
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Chairman Kildee. Thank you, Dr. Garcia. Mr. Innis. 

STATEMENT OF GILBERT INNIS, DIRECTOR, TRIBAL EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, GILA RIVER INDIAN COMMUNITY 

Mr. Innis. Mr. Chairman, committee, good morning, and thank 
you for giving me the opportunity to present prospectives from the 
Gila River Indian Community regarding the education reform, 
school financing and equalization. 

On January 15th, 1992, the Gila River Indian Community Tribal 
Council passed a resolution in regard to the recent White House 
Conference on Indian Education that declared three basic tenets 
that will also serve as a foundation for the following perspective. I 
wish to quote those beliefs. 

'The special rights and the unique government relationship of 
Ind ian tribes and Alaska Native villages with the Federal Govern- 
ment is affirmed by the United States Constitution, United States 
Supreme Court decisions, treaties, Federal statutes and executive 
orders; and 

''The Federal Government is charged with the responsibility of 
providing comprehensive education programs and services for 
Indian tribes and Alaska Natives; and 

'Tublic Law 100297 reaffirms the congressional declaration that 
the Government of the United States has a special relationship 
with the tribes which has given rise to the responsibility to assure 
superior educational opportunities for all Indians." 

These basic principles, quoted from Federal mandates, recognize 
the status of Indian tribes as sovereign nations. Gila River Indian 
Community is supportive of the findings contained in the final 
report of the Indian nation's at-risk task force. The report states 
the importance of restructuring existing educational systems with 
the following. 

Number one, emphasize early childhood education and training 
and parenthood. Two, encourage language development. Three, 
ensure a school environment conducive to learning. Four, improve 
the quality of teachers and teaching. Five, provide a challenging 
and culturally appropriate curriculum. Six, implement partner- 
ships between schools and parents, social service agencies and in- 
dustry. Seven, institute systematic change and provide education 
leadership. Eight, ensure accountability. 

If the eight practices are to be ensured, tribal governments must 
have some degree of legal recognition by education institutions 
charged with the instruction of tribal members. This statement is 
not meant to abrogate the duties and responsibilities that local 
school boards and other State education agencies are charged with, 
but to espouse the essential mission of government, including tribal 
government, to perpetuate their principles, values and world views. 

Through past legislation, tribes have had the option to exercise 
control over Bureau of Indian Affairs-funded schools. Tribal control 
or their right to express sovereignty in the best interests of their 
children must extend to public schools serving significant numbers 
of Native American students. 

Tribes, however, recognize the States' interest in the schools Ihat 
service Indian children. It is suggested that States and tribes share 
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authority over those schools having a significant number of Native 
American students. Tribal control and State control would exist 
concurrently in a manner similar to tribal and State authority to 
tax the activities of non-Indians residing on Indian land. 

In regard to school financing equalization, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs provides funds for the instruction and residential care of 
Indian children from the Indian School Equalization Program, an 
entitlement that is calculated in accordance with a weighted stu- 
dent unit formula. 

It is stated in the Code of Federal Regulations, 25 R, that. In 
no case shall a Bureau or a contract school attended by an Indian 
student receive less under these regulations than the average pay- 
ment from the Federal funds received for Indian students^ Under 
other provisions of the law, but the school districts in which the 
student resides, any school which is funded at a lower level per stu- 
dent under the Indian School Equalization Program than either 
the average daily expenditure per student for instruction cost in 
the public schools in the State in which it is located or the amount 
per Indian student v/hich the local public school district in which it 
is located receives from all Federal funding sources shall present 
documentation of this to the Director of Office of Indian Education 
Programs." 

As stated, school funding under the ISEP formula should be at 
least equal to the average daily expenditure per student by State. 
However, in reality BIA's full financing in comparison to annual 
per pupil cost in Arizona has been significantly lower. Expanding 
the inequity in school funding is the fact that, unlike public school 
support, the Indian School Equalization Program does not allow for 
contingency funds such as a school district budget override or bond 
elections. 

The result for many students is that instruction, services and 
materials are not available. For instance, until very recently, a ma- 
jority of Indian students had not received computerized instruction, 
whereas, computerized instruction in public schools has been a 
matter of course for years. Needless to say further, the inequity in 
BIA and public school funding has been a contributing factor of trie 
unequal playing field that many students are situated in who begin 
their early education at an on-reservation school and later enroll 
in an off-reservation public school. 

It should be noted that 80 percent of all elementary and second- 
ary Indian students attend public schools. It is recommended that 
the Department of Education include in its pending review of the 
current allocation formulas Bureau of Indian Affairs Indian School 
Equalization Program expenditures that can be considered calcula- 
table along with population and per-pupil cost as the basis to dis- 
tribute Federal funds. ^^^..n 

In closing, I wish to state that Public Law 93638 empowers 
Native Americans to work directly with Federal agencies to oper- 
ate service programs like education. The bipartisan government-to- 
government relationship between the Federal Government and 
Indian tribes acknowledges both the sovereignty of tribal domain 
and uniqueness. This concept must now be broadened to other gov- 
ernments that have authority over Indian children. Gains made m 
the last decade by tribes driven toward better educational opportu- 
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nities may be injured due to the emphasis of Federal program au- 
thority placed with State LEA's with little consideration being 
given to the empowerment granted by the governments. 

The question of sovereign domain, vis-a-vis, States and tribes 
must be given deep consideration when mandating legislation that 
presents issues that cut across governments. The result will be 
poorly thought out national directives and this is evident in a new 
mandate for service for disabled children, age zero to five in a 
number of laws, especially Public Lav^ 99457, the 1986 amendments 
to Public Law 94142 which extended services to these children, 
these points are offered. 

Fiscal money from tribes was not and is usually not sought to 
determine how our needs are impacted in this case transferring 
from Federal to State authority. Public Law 99-457, Section 684, 
provides for a governor appointed lead agency and an interagency 
coordinating council to help with planning at the State level. 
Tribal interests are supposedly recognized by the voluntary ap- 
pointment in a few States of a Native American representative on 
a 15-member board. This ignores legally-established government-to- 
government rights and subordinates tribes to an inconsequential 
level. The result of these and similar changes dismisses tribal sov- 
ereignty, creates a condition of taxation without representation 
and sets up unrealistic service delivery mandates. 

Thank you for allowing me to present views that are of concern 
to the Gila River Indian Community. 

[The prepared statement of Gilbert Innis follows:] 
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Mr. Cixairman, Committee, Good morning and thank you for giving 
me the opportunity to present perspectives from Gila River Indian 
Conununity regarding Education Reform, School Financing and 
Equalization. 

On January 15, 1992, the Gila River Indian Community Tribal 
Council passed a resolution in regard to the recent White House 
Conference on Indian Education that declared three basic tenets 
that will also serve as a foundation for the following 
perspectives. I wish to quote those beliefs. 

"... the special rights and the unique government- 
to-government relationship of Indian Tribes and Alaska 
Native villages with the Federal Government is affirmed 
by the United States Constitution, United States Supreme 
Court decisions , treaties , Federal statutes, and 
Executive orders; and 

the Federal Government is charged with the 
responsibility of providing comprehensive education 
programs and services for Indian tribes and Alaska 
Natives; and 

P.L. 100-297 reaffirms the Congressional declaration 
that the Government of the Unitied States has a special 
relationship with the Indians which has given rise 
to a responsibility to assure superior educational 
opportunities for all Indians." 

These basic principles quoted from Federal mandate" recognizes 
the status of Indian tribes as sovereign nations. 

EDUCATION REFORM 

Gila River Indian Community is supportive of the findings 
contained in the final report of the Indian Nations at Risk 
Task Force. 

The report states the importance of restructuring existing 
educational systems with the following: 

1. Emphasize Early Childhood Education and Training for 
Parenthood . 

2. Encourage Language Development. 

3. Ensure a School Environment Conducive to learning. 

4. Improve the Quality of Teachers and Teaching. 

5. Provide a* Challenging and Culturally Appropriate Curriculum. 

6. Implement Partnerships between Schools and Parents, Social 
Service Agencies, and Business and Industry. 

7. Institute Systematic Change and Provide Education Leadership. 

8. Ensure Accountability. 
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If the eight practices are to be ensured tribal governments 
must have some degree of legal recognition by education 
institutions charged with the instruction of tribal members. 
This statement is not meant to abrogate the duties and 
responsibilities local school boards and other state education 
agencies are charged with, but to espouse the essential raission 
of governments (including tribal governments) to perpetuate 
their principles, values and world views. 

Through past legislation tribes have had the option to exercise 
control over Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) funded schools. 
Tribal control or the right to express sovereignty, in the best 
interest of their children, must extend to the public schools 
serving significant numbers of Native American students. 

Tribes however recognir^e a states' interest in the schools that 
serve Indian children. It is suggested that states and tribes 
share authority over those schools having significant number 
of Native American students, tribal control and state control 
would exist concurrently in a manner similar to tribal and state 
authority to tax the activities of non-Indians residing on Indian 
land. 



SCHOOL FIKANCING/EQOALIZATIOW 

Bureau of Indian Affairs provides funds for the instruction 
and residential care of Indian children from the "Indian School 
Equalization Program" an entitlement that is calculated in 
accordance to a weighted student unit formula. It is stated 
in the Code of Federal Regulations (25 CFR) that: "In no case 
shall a Bureau or contract school attended by an Indian studeat 
receive less under these regulations than the average payment 
from the Federal funds received per Indian student, under other 
provisions of law, by the public school district in which the 
student resides. Any school which is funded at a lower level 
per Student under the ISEP than either the average daily 
expenditure,' per student for instructional costs i n the public 
schools in the State in which it is~ located, [emphasi-o added) 
or the amount per Indian student which the local public school 
district in which it is located receives from all Federal funding 
sources, shall present documentation of this fact to the Director 
of Office Indian Education Programs.. 

As stated school financing under the ISEP formula should at 
least equal the "average daily expenditure per student" by state. 
However, in reality BIA school financing, in comparison to the 
annual per pupil costs in Arizona, has been significantly lower. 
Expanding the inequity in school funding is the fact that, unlike 
public school support, the ISEP does not allow for contingency 
funds such as a school district budget override 
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or bond elections* The result for many Indian students is -that 
instructional services and material are not available. For 
instance until very recent a majority of Indian students had 
not received computerized instruction whereas computerized 
instruction in public schools have been a matter-of-course for 
years. Needless to say further, the inequity in BIA and public 
school funding has been a contributing factor in the "unequal 
playing field" that many students are situated in who begin 
their early education at an on-reservation school and later 
enroll in an of f -reservaton public school. It should be noted 
that 80% of all elementary and secondary Indian students attend 
public school. 

It is recommended that the Department of Education include, 
in it's pending(?) review of the current allocation formulas 
for elementary and secondary programs, (Federal Register/Vol. 
57, ^3o. 23/Feb. 4, 1992/Notices ] Bureau of Indian Affairs ISEP 
expenditures that can be considered calculable along with 
population and per-pupil cost as a basis to distribute federal 
funds . 

In closing I wish to state that Public Law 93-638 empowers Native 
American tribes to work directly with federal agencies to operate 
service programs like education. The bipartisan 

"govermr.cnt-to-govGrnment" relationship between the Federal 
government and Indian tribes acknowledges both the sovereignty 
of tribal domain and uniqueness. This concept must now be broaden 
to other governments that have authority over Indian children. 
Gains made in the last decade by tribes working toward better 
educational opportunities may be hindered due to the emphasis 
of Federal program authority placed with state LEAs with little 
consideration being given to the empowerment granted to tribal 
governments. The question of sovereign domain vis-a*-vis states 
and bribes must be given due consideration when mandating 
legislation that presents issues that cut across governments. 
The result will be poorly thought out national directives. 
This is evident in new mandates for services for disabled 
children, age 0 to 5 in a number of laws, especially PL 99-457, 
the 1986 amendments to PL 94-142 which extend services to these 
children. These points are offered: 

a. Testimony from Tribes was not and is usually not sought 
to determine if/how our needs are impacted in this case, 
transferring services from federal to state authority. 

b. PL 99-457, Section 684 provides for a governor appointed 
Lead Agency and an Inter-Agency Coordinating Council 
to help with planning at the State level. Tribal interests 
are supposedly recognized by the voluntary appointment 
in a few states of a Native American representative on 
a 15 member board. This ignores legally established 
government-to-government rights and subordinates Tribal 
needs to an inconsequential level. 

c. The result of these and similar changes dismiss Tribal 
sovereignty, create a condition of "vexation without 
representation, and sets up unrealistic service delivery 
mandates. 

Thank you for allowing me to present views that are of concern 
to Gila River Indian Community. 
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GILA RIVER INDIAK COMMUNITY 
RESOLUTION GR-OS-92 

A RESOLUTION TO EXPRESS CONCERN ON THE LATE SELECTION OF WHITE 
HOUSE CONFERENCE ON INDIAN EDUCATION DELEGATES. CALL FOR RECURRENT 
CONFERENCES. 

WHEREAS, the special rights and the unique government-to- 
government relationship of Indian Tribes and Alaska 
Native villages with the Federal, Government is affirmed 
by the United State Constitution, United States Supreme 
Court decisions, treaties, Federal statutes, and 
Executive orders; and 

WHEREAS, the Federal Government is charged with the responsibility 
of providing co^-p'- ehensive education programs and 
services for Indi i.-. Tribes and Alaska Natives; and 

WHEREAS P L 100-297 reaffirms the Congressional declaration that 
' the Government of the United States has a special 
relationship with the Indians which has given rise to a 
responsibility to assure superior educational 
opportunities for all Indians; and 

WHEREAS, substantial and substantive problems exist and interfere 
with the realization of full opportunities for Indian 
students and children; and 

WHEREAS, the President is authorized to call and conduct a White 
House Conference on Indian Education to identify the 
substantial and substantive problems; and 

WHEREAS, the selected conferees are to be representatives of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Indian education institutions, 
public schools, agencies, organizations, and associations 
that deal with the education of Indians, educators from 
reservations and urban area, and individuals with a 
special knowledge of, and special competence in dealing 
with, Indian and Indian problems; and 

WHEREAS, the three appointing authorities for the White House 
Conference on Indian Education, the President, President 
pro-temp of the Senate and the Speaker of the House, have 
delayed in the selection of delegaces thereby causing a 
disorderly aj.-rangement to the task of identification, 
articulation of problems and recommendations. 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT, Gila River Indian Community 
acknowledges responsibilities and obligations to it's 
tribal members, including assurances of full education 
opportunities; and 
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Gila River Indian Community 
Resolution GR-05-92 
Page j 



TEAT, Gila River Indian Community recognizes the opportunity 

and historic significance the White House Conference on 
Indian Education will have on future tribal members; and 

THAT, selected delegates carry a responsibility of representing 

individual Tribes and States on matters relating to the 
identification of problems and therefore require 
appropriate time to coordinate, review, study, and plan 
for subjective, detailed recommendations; and 

THAT, in accrrdance with Article XV, Sec, l. (a) (9) of the 

Constitution and Bylaws of Gila River Indian Community 
the Tribal Council finds the untimely selection of the 
White Hr-ise Conference on Indian Education delegates as 
detrimental to the promotion and protection of education 
to the Community and its members and therefore declares 
firm objection to the protracted selection process. 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED THAT, in accordance with 
Article XV, Sec, 1. (a) (4) of the Constitution and 
P^'laws of the Gila River Indian Community the Tribal 
Council hereby advises the Secretary of the Intei'ior and 
the Congress of the United States on the dire need to 
hold recurrent White House Conferences on Indian 
Education. 

CERTIFICATION 

Puriuant to Authority contained in Article XV, Stction 1, (■), (1), (4), (9), 
(13), and Section 4 of the amended Constitution and Bylaws of the oila Riv«r 
Indian Conmjunity ratified hy tha Tribe, January 22, 1960, and approved by tha 
Secratary of the Interior on March 17, 1960, the foregoing RESOLUTION was adopted 
this 15th day of JANUARY. 1992 . at a Regular Council Meeting held in District #3. 
Sacaton, Arizona, at which a quorum of ^5. members wera present by a vote of 15 
FOR: 0 OPPOSE! 0 ABSTAIN: 2 ABSENT: 0 VACANCY. 



GILA RIVER INDIAN COMMUNITY 
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The Role of Tribal Governments 
in Education Policy: 
A Concept Paper 



TRIBAL CONTROL: THE MORAL. AKD POLITICAL REAS0K8 
OF THE THREE LEVELS OP GOVERNMENTS, 
TRIBES HAVE THE GREATEST INTEREST 
IN THE WELFARE OF THEIR CHILDREN 



Western society has long recognized the central role that 
government rightfully plays in education, Diogenes said that, 
"The foundation of every state is the education of its youth." 
Florilegium. Napoleon Bonaparte said that, "Public instruction 
should be the first object of government." Sayings of Napoleon, 
John Ruskin said that, "The first duty of government is to see 
that people have food, fuel, and clothes. The second, that they 
have means of moral and intellectual education." Fors Clavigera. 

These leaders espouse the essential mission of governments. 
To perpetuate their principles, values, and world views, 
governments control education through instituting their own 
educational structures, curricula, standards, goals, and 
policies. Implicit in this function is the basic tenet that 
education must be attuned to the specific needs of the citizens. 

Native Americans are in a unique position in that they are 
citizens of three governments: federal, state, and tribal. The 
premise of this paper is that education for Native Americans will 
be most effective when it is controlled directly by tribal 
governments. This premise is based on the litany of statistics 
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and reports showing that the state and federal governments have 
failed in Indian education. The premise is also based on the 
sovereign status of tribes and their unique potential to focus 
and coordinate all governmental programs and resources on Indian 
education issues without required intervention by other 
governmental units. The premise is further based on the common 
sense notion that tribes have a greater interest in their 
children than do the states and federal government. 

The legal primacy of the tribal interest in its children has 
been most strongly recognized in the Indian Child Welfare Act of 
1978, 25 U.S.C. §§ 1901-1963. The primal tribal interest in 
Indian education has been recognized in portions of laws such as 
the Indian Self -Determination and Education Assistance Act of 
1975, 25 U.S.C. §§ 450-450n; the Education Amendments of 1978, 25 
U.S.C. §§ 2001-2019, the Tribally Controlled Community College 
Assistance Act of Act of 1978, 25 U.S.C. §§ 1801-1836; and the 
Indian Education Act of 1988, codified in part at 25 U.S.C. 5§ 
2001-2022b, 2501-2511. The basis for these laws is the primacy 
of tribes to the betterment of their children. This primacy 
should now be carried forward to all levels of education that is 
provided by all levels of sovereigns. For centuries, tribes 
controlled Indian education and their education processes worked. 
For the last three centuries, tribal control over Indian 
education has been subverted by fundamentally flawed non-Indian 
assumptions: that only non-Indians have something to teach 
Indian children; that only non-Indian educational systems should 
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be used with Indian children; and that tribes have nothing 
worthwhile to contribute to their children's education. 

These anachronistic ideas should no longer be allowed to 
hold back the reins on tribal sovereignty over education. Indian 
tribes have much to offer educationally, as shown by the success 
of tribal community colleges and Indian-controlled schools. 
Congress should now support direct tribal control of all the 
formal education systems that serve tribal people. 



TRIBAL CONTROL: THE JJ^GTih FOUITOATIOKS — 
IN RECENT YEARS, CONGRESS HAS ACTED AFFIRMATIVELY 
TO INCREASE TRIBAL CONTROL OVER INDIAN EDUCATION, 
BUT IN MANY INSTANCES THE CONTROL IS LIMITED OR INDIRECT 



Federal law, in principles expressly incorporated into the 
United States Constitution, recognizes the status of Indian 
tribes as sovereign governments. U.S. Const, art. I., sec. 8, 
cl. 3. Historically, the federal-tribal relationship has 
involved education, but tribal sovereignty over education has 
been skewed because of fundamentally flawed assumptions of non- 
Indian educational superiority as stated above. 

In the past two decades, the era of tribal self-government 
and self-determination, some changes and inroads have been made. 
Federal legislation has been passed confirming a measured 
sovereignty of tribes over Indian education. States are 
beginning to acknowledge that sovereignty. However, the degree 
of tribal control over important aspects of education — 
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curriculum, staffing, and funding — that is justified by 
tribal sovereignty, by tribal needs, by Indian education failure, 
is still too indirect, uncoordinated, or limited. This is 
especially so regarding +'.he state public schools that are 
attended by over eighty percent of Indian children. 

To understand the current state of tribal authority it is 
necessary to review the treaties, federal statutes, and case law. 
In the 1800s and early 1900s, the era of federal guardianship- 
Indian wardship, federal policy suppressed tribal sovereignty 
over education. Treaties and land acts did not give tribes 
control over education. Instead, these pacts provided that the 
federal government would furnish Indians with schools, teachers, 
and materials. Non-Indians directed the intent, the method, and 
the goals of instruction. Indian education systems and resources 
were completely controlled by non-Indians, 

By the 19 30s the federal government acknowledged its dismal 
record in Indian education, and transferred much of the 
responsibility to the states. Many states had already located or 
prepared to locate their schools on Indian reservations and in 
other Indian country under "school selection" or "land grant" 
provisions which they or their predecessor territories had 
succeeded in interjecting in the land acts, and in their 
statehood acts. 

In exchange for being the primary provider of education for 
Indians, the states demanded federal subsidies for the tax-exempt 
Indian lands that they would serve. This was accomplished 
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through the Johnson O'Malley Act of 1934, 25 U.S.C. 452-457, 
part of the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, 25 U.S.C. §§ 461- 
479. Additional funding was provided by the Impact Aid Laws of 
1950, 20 U.S.C. §§ 236-246. Like the treaties and land acts, 
these laws did not provide for tribal control; and in practice, 
control of the funding by non-Indian state governments and their 
political subdivisions led to continued control of Indian 
education by non-Indians. 

State schools were not obliged to offer education beyond the 
basic non-Indian curriculum until the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, 20 U.S.C. §§ 2701-2713, was passed. In 
that Act, Congress took an important step by recognizing and 
funding "special supplementary programs for the education and 
culturally related needs of Indian students." 20 U.S.C. § 
2701(a) (2). The Act was part of the "Great Society" reform 
agenda of the era. The attention to Indian culture was due 
mainly to the resurgence of tribalism among increasingly vocal 
Indian people that parallelled the civil rights movement and 
growing multi-cultural sentiment in the larger American society. 
However, rather than looking to tribal governments for control of 
the programs, the Act encouraged 'ndian parental involvement in 
the schools. Jd. at § 2701(b). 

It was not until the 1970s that Congress confirmed and 
encouraged a place for tribal governments in the area of 
education. The Indian Elementary and Secondary School Assistance 
Act of 1972, currently codified as amended at 25 U.S.C. §§ 2601- 
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2651, made tribes eligible to compete for certain discretionary 
education projects and programs such as demonstration elementary 
and secondary projects, 25 U.S.C. S 2621(b), special education 
training programs, id. at § 2622, and adult education programs, 
id. at S 2631. Still, the bulk of the Act was directed at 
funding state schools in planning and developing "programs 
specifically designed to meet the special educational or 
culturally related academic needs, or both, of Indian children." 
Id. at § 2603. Funding was conditioned upon program development 
in consultation with Indian parents and approval by an Indian 
parent committee. X^. at § 2604(b)(2)(B). 

Similarly, the 1978 amendments to the Impact Aid Laws, 20 
U.S.C. § 240(b)(3), failed to address the issue of tribal control 
of Impact Aid funding and programs. Although the amendments are 
based expressly on the government-to-government relationship 
between the United States and Indian tribes, 20 U.S.C. § 
24 0(b) (3) (F) , tribes and Indian parents have merely input into 
the funding application process. X^, at § 240(b)(3)(B). Parents 
and tribes may also file complaints against school districts. 
Id. at § 240(b)(3)(C). Such complaints ultimately may be 
reviewed by the Secretary of Education. I^. However, to date 
few complaints have been successful because there are no 
satisfactory means of getting the evidence necessary to prove any 
violations of the law. 

More direct control was given to tribes in the 1970s over 
federal and tribal schools than over state schools. Under the 
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Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act of 1975, 
25 U.S.C. S§ 450-450n, tribes can contract for the operation of 
schools formerly run by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 2 5 U.S.C. 
§§ 450f. While the law does require tribal initiation of 
applications for most education program contracts; curiously, it 
also declares that, not tribal, but "parental and conununity" 
control of the education process is of crucial importance to 
Indian people. I^. at S 450(b). 

The Education Amendments of 1978, 25 U.S.C. §§ 2001-2019, 
provide that tribes can set education standards for federal and 
tribal schools that take into account "the specific needs of the 
tribe's children." Id, at § 2001 (d>. The Secretary of the 
Interior roust approve the standards except for good cause. JA* 

Another important piece of 1970s legislation is the Tribally 
Controlled Community College Assistance Act of 1978, 25 U.S.C. §§ 
1801-1836. This Act provides funding to colleges which are 
formally controlled by tribal governments. 25 U.S.C. S 1801(4). 
This law, more than any other to date, recognizes that tribal 
governments are on a par with state governments, at least in the 
area of higher education. 

While it is not specif icTilly an education law, the Indian 
Child Welfare Act of 1978, 25 U.S.C. §§ 1901-1963, is a very 
important statement by Congress regarding children and Indian 
tribes. The Act expressly finds that, "there is no resource that 
is more vital to the continued existence and integrity of Indian 
tribes than their children " 25 U.S.C. 5 1901(3). It also 
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declares that, "it is the policy of this Nation to protect the 
best interests of Indian children and to promote the stability of 

Indian tribes and families " Id. at § 1902. The Act gives 

tribes the right to intervene at any point in a state court 
proceeding for the foster care placrsment of or termination of 
parental rights to an Indian child. Id. at § 1911(c). The Act 
also gives Indian tribes exclusive jurisdiction over custody 
proceedings involving Indian children. Isi. at S 1911(a). 

The primacy of tribes regarding their children's education 
was most recently recognized in portions of the Indian Education 
Act of 1988, codified in part at 25 U.S.C. §§ 2001-2022b, 2501- 
2511. Among the declarations are that, "a major national goal of 
the United States is to provide the resources, processes, and 
structures which will enable tribes and local communities to 
effect the quantity and quality of educational services and 
opportunities which will permit Indian children to compete and 
excel in the life areas of their choice....** 25 U.S.C. i 
2502(c). The focus of the Act regarding federal Indian schools 
is to allow the operation of those schools as grant schools, 
rather than as contract schools as provided under the Indian 
Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act. Id. at §5 2503- 
2511. The Act specifically strengthens the role of tribal 
governments in several aspects of Indian education; for example, 
it provides funding for tribal early childhood programs. I^. at 
§ 2022a. 
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Significantly, the 1988 Act also authorizes funding for 
tribal education departments. 25 U.S.C. § 202 2b. However, such 
funding is expressly "subject to the availability of 
appropriations," id. at § 2022b(a), and to date no money has ever 
been appropriated for such departments. In addition, the tribal 
education department sections are included in the chapter on 
Bureau of Indian Affairs education programs, not in the 
Department of Education section. Presumably, the intent was to 
facilitate funding by including tribal education department 
appropriations within the Interior Department budget. However, 
it is possible that the departments contemplated by the Act were 
intended to exercise authority only over federal and tribal 
schools, not state schools. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
orally stated that its view is that tribal education department 
funding under the Act is not conditioned upon the tribe 
exercising its authority only over tribal and federal schools, 
but there is no final resolution of this issue. 

Against the backdrop of legislation, the Supreme Court has 
recognized the inherent sovereignty of tribes in the area of 
education. See Mprrion v. Jicarilla Apache Tri.b s, 455 U.S. 130, 
140 (1982) (inherent tribal sovereignty includes the right to 
"enact the requisite legislation to maintain peace and good 
order, improve their condition, establish school systems, and aid 
their people in their efforts to acquire the arts of civilized 

life " quoting S. Rep. No. 698, 45th Cong., 3d Sess., 1-2 

(1879)). The Court has also stated that federal policy expressly 
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encourages "tribal self-sufficiency in the area of education." 
Ramah Nava-io Sch ool Bd. v. Bureau of Revenue . 458 U.S. 832, 846 
(1982) . 

In sum, foundation legislation has been passed and inroads 
have been made, but tribal control is still indirect, 
uncoordinated, or too limited. Legislation is needed that 
confirms and supports direct tribal control over all education 
systems that serve tribal children. 

TRIBAL CONTROL: THE NEXT STEP — 
CONGRESS SHOULD SUPPORT DIRECT TRIBAL CONTROL 
OF ALL SCHOOLS THAT SERVE TRIBAL MEMBERS, 
T^D PROVIDE DIRECT FUNDING TO TRIBAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 
TO ADMINISTER THAT CONTROL 

This paper's principal recommendation is that Congress now 
commit to recognizing direct authority by tribes over all schools 
that serve Indians — tribal, federal, and state. This is a 
logical extension of the importance of tribes to their children, 
importance that is already recognized in laws such as the Indian 
Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act, the Indian Child 
Welfare Act, and the Indian Education Act of 1988. 

In practice this control translates into tribal regulation 
of education including curriculum, standards, staffing, methods, 
goals, policies, programs, and funding. Thus, Congress must 
fund tribes directly and then charge them with the responsibility 
to set tribal education goals, develop education programs and 
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regulatory laws, and establish tribal departments of education to 
administer the laws, monitor the programs, and provide assistance 
toward the goals. 

Specific recoitunendations for reforming federal Indian 
education laws in line with this principal recommendation are as 
follows. 



tribal schools and programs is the easiest to step achieve. To a 
great degree, this control already exists in tribal colleges, 
early childhood progiams, Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assir.tance Act contract and grant schools, and other Self- 
Determination Act-authorized education programs and projects. 
The remaining non-tribal control over these schools and programs 
amounts to oversight that parallels federal oversight of 
corresponding state schools and programs that receive federal 
funding. 

Still, tribal control could be enhanced by funding for 
tribal education departments, for research and planning through 
tribal education departments and by tribal colleges, and for 
specific programs such as curriculum, materials, teacher 
training, and training for Indian parental involvement in the 
schools . 

Federal schools . The contract and grant options under the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act and the 
Indian Education Act of 1988 provide a clear means for tribal 
control over federal schools. But contracting and grant 
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operation arc not viable solutions for every tribe due to lack of 
resources. Thus the provisions of the Education Amendments of 
1978 that allow tribes to set standards in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs schools open the door to another kind of tribal direction 
over the remaining federal Indian schools. 

Still, there is room for increased tribal control over the 
federal schools. Current law requires the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to "actively consult" with tribes about all matters 
relating to these schools. 25 U.S.C, at § 2010. Current law 
clso provides that the Secretary of the Interior may implement 
cooperative agreements between tribes, federal school boards, and 
state public school districts, id. at § 2009(f). But in 
reality, many federal officials and school administrators 
discourage tribal input and work against tribal considerations of 
contracting, grant operation, or creative means of working with 
the state schools to resolve problems. 

"Consultation" amounts to the Bureau making the decisions 
and then "running them by" the tribes only to make a record that 
consultation was done. An example of this is the current 
relationship between the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Tribal 
Leaders Task Force in the effort to reorganize the Bureau. Like 
the Impact Aid laws, the opportunity for Indian input becomes 
meaningless because governments other than the tribal government 
have authority to make the final decisions. Nor have tribes been 
given adequate means to research or plan the potentials and 
options of operating the federal schools by contracting or 
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grants, of establishing tribal standards for the federal schools, 
or of entering into cooperative agreements with the state school 
districts . 

Therefore, these laws should be amended to allow direct 
decision-making about curriculum, staffing^, and policies in the 
federal schools by tribes. Tribes should be given the technical 
assistance and resources to research and plan actions regarding 
federal schools before making decisions. 

State schools . Because most Indian students attend state 
public schools, the most attention is needed to tribal authority 
vis a vis those schools. In many situations, elimination of the 
state schools or operation of them by a government other than the 
state government is simply unrealistic. This is due to factors 
that include the lacX of tribal resources, and the presence of 
non-Indians in the schools. 

To understand this discussion of tribal control over state 
schools, some legal background is necessary. To date the Supreme 
Court has not ruled on the existence or scope of tribal 
sovereignty over state schools that serve tribal members. The 
issue of tribal authority over states and state entities 
generally is an evolving area of the law, under federal and 
tribal legal principles. Blatchford v. Native Village oj. 

Noatak . U.S. , 111 S.ct. 2578 (1991) (constitutional 

immunity of states prohibits suit by tribe for money damages); 
Billie V. Abbott , No. CV-34-87 (Navajo S.Ct., Nov. 10, 1988) 
(immunity of state official in tribal court determined by tribal 
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law) ; sage v. Lodge Grass .School Dist. . 13 Ind. L.Rep. 6035 (Crow 
Ct. App. , July 30, 1986) (tribal court has jurisdiction over on- 
reservation action by tribal member against state school 
district); see also the Indian Child Welfare Act of 1978. 

But tribes certainly have sovereignty over their members, 
over their territory, and over non-Indians in their territory. 
E.g . . Iowa Mutual ins. Co. v, LaPlante . 480 U.S. 9 (1987); 
Brendale v. Confederated Tribes and Bands of the Yakiroa Indian 
Nation . 492 U.S. 408 (1989). Given these legal principles, it is 
reasonable to expect that the existence of tribal authority over 
state schools would be upheld but that its scope would be subject 
to some limitations. To determine the limitations, the courts 
might engage in a balancing of tribal and state interests in 
regulating the state schools. 

The tribal interest in regulating state schools can be 
identified as follows. It includes factors such as, the schools 
are in tribal territory, and they are serving tribal members. 
Further, tribes have an interest in exercising their sovereignty, 
especially where their children's well-being is at stake. 



children can be summarized as follows. States agreed to maintain 
public schools as a condition of their statehood. States have 
built and maintained the schools, albeit with federal resources, 
although in some cases, states have contributed state revenues. 
States also have existing education regulatory schemes, and they 



The states' interests in the schools that serve Indian 
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have an interest in exercising their sovereign rights in 



education. 



On balance, a good case can be made for states and tribes t< 
share authority over state schools located on reservations or in 



other Indian country that serve tribal members. At minimum, 
tribal authority should be recognized where tribes have specific 
education interests that are not being met by the states. In 
such situations, tribal control and state control would exist 
concurrently in a manner similar to tribal and state authority to 
tax the activities of non-Indians in Indian country. SiSw 
Cotton Petroleum Corp v. New Mexico , 490 U.S. 163 (1989). This 
result is consistent with federal Indian education laws such as 
Johnson O'Malley, Impact Aid, and the Indian Education Act of 
1988, that provide funding and control to states but also provide 
for Indian input and tribal control. 

Tribal control is not satisfied bv Ind ^'iin T-^pr*>«;entiatives on 
State school boards . Tribal control means control by tribal 
government and governmental processes. This control must be 
tribal and must not be limited to parental or individual. It 
must be emphasized that tribal members serving on state public 
school boards is not tribal control over state schools. The 
school boards are political entities of the states. State 
governments, which are controlled by non-Indians, have ultimate 
authority over curriculum, policies, staffing, and funding. 
State colleges and universities train the majority of state 
school teachers, counselors, and administrators. State 
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associations write most model policies, lobby state legislatures, 
and provide technical assistance and training to -che majority of 
state school boards. Control through the school boards is too 
indirectly linked to the tribe and indeed, ignores the tribe's 
very existence. 

At the same time, direct tribal control does not eliminate 
input from school boards and school educators. Most tribal 
legislators and officials are not educators, and they do not have 
all the answers to education success. Still, tribal governments 
need to set the education goals, curriculum, standards, and 
policies; not substantively, but legally. As stated above, this 
is what governments do. Tribal governments should be advised by 
tribal departments of education about substantive options on the 
goals, curriculum, standards, and policies, and tribal education 
departments in turn should be advised by reservation educators 
and parents. 

Tribal control is not Indian parental input . Federal Indian 
education laws must recognize and distinguish between legal 
actions which must be taken by tribes, and the ^ypes of planning 
decisions and operational advice that are better left to 
educators and parents. Tribal control should not be exercised at 
the expense of parental input. But the simple fact, and the 
fatal flaw in present federal policy, is that parents have no 
legal clout with the state and federal governments. Federal and 
state governments should deal with tribal governments regarding 
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education matters, not with parents. It is a government-to- 
government relationship. 

In addition, in good situations Indian parent input is 
appropriately solicited by state public school districts. But 
unfortunately, many Indian parents feel powerless when dealing 
with systems run by non-Indians. Conversely, they do believe 
they can influence and get help from their tribal government. 
Thus tribal control can be effective in state and federal 
interactions and, can translate into increased parental 
involvement and support at the school level. 

Impact Aid . Impact Aid is a good example of an Indian 
education program that lacks tribal control. On and near Indian 
reservations. Impact Aid is generated by the number of tribal 
students that the state school district serves. Impact Aid 
provides general support funding to the district for basic school 
education and support services to Indian students. Current law 
requires the school districts to consult with Indian parents and 
affected Indian tribes when developing Impact Aid programs. 20 
U.S.C. § 240(b) (3) (B) . 

Yet tribes lack ultimate control over Impact Aid planning, 
over how the funds are directed, and over the content, structure, 
and methods of the programs and services that are funded. The 
consultation requirement is often satisfied by public hearings. 
Indian input proves to be ineffective when final decision-making 
is vested in the state school districts. 
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Impact Aid plainly hinders tribal sovereignty, and the 
valuable information and direction that tribes can and should 
provide. At a minimum, tribes should have to give final approval 
to the programs and funding administration, in some instances, 
tribal education departments should receive directly the Impact 
Aid funding and should be charged with developing in the first 
instance educational programs and services that will create 
Indian education success. 

A landmark example of tribal control over Impact Aid is the 
agreement between the Mesa Public School District of Arizona and 
the Salt River Pima -Maricopa Tribe. Under the agreement the 
Tribe will receive and administer the school district's Impact 
Aid funding and provide some of the Impact Aid services and 
programs. Coalition for Indian Education, Newsl., Vol. 4, No. 3, 
Sept., 1991, at 2, col. 2. Since 1988, when the Tribe, through 
its Education Department, first became involved in Impact Aid, 
the dropout rate for Indian students in the district has been 
reduced from 85% to under 60%. Id . 

Head Start pr ograms. Head Start programs provide another 
example of where tribal control is thwarted under current law. 
In this case, ambiguity in the law creates disputes that 
undermine the law's own requirements regarding responsibilities 
not just of tribal grantees, but of all governmental units that 
receive such programs. 

Tribes are eligible to be Head Start program grantees. 42 
U.S.C. § 9836. But the law also requires that a policy council, 
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composed of parents, be established. Id. at § 9837(b); 45 C.F.R. 
5§ 1304.5-1-1304.5-5. In major decisions, such as the hiring and 
firing of the program director, the policy council must approve 
or disapprove of the grantee's decision. 4 5 C.F.R. Part 1304, 
App. B - Head Start Policy Manual. If the policy council 
disapproves, there is no means of resolving this impasse other 
than a waiver of the regulations. 

The k-y to Indian education success: Trib al Education 
Departments; Tribal Education Codes? and State-Tribal C ompacts. 
The best resolution to problems such as Impact Aid and Head Start 
is to give tribes direct, full, and final control over the 
programs, curriculum, staffing, policies, and funding. Tribes 
need the freedom and resources to make their own decisions, set 
their own priorities, and take responsibility for the education 
of tribal members. This relationship is needed and can be 
workable in all settings, including the state schools. Even 
before the legal underpinnings for tribal control of state 
schools are worked out, compacts such as the Salt River Tribe's 
can be instituted to address education concerns without reaching 
the legal jurisdictional issues. 

There is emerging precedent for this type of action on the 
Rosebud Sioux Indian Reservation in South Dakota. Three quarters 
of the reservation children attend state public schools. A 
Tribal-State Compact is being contemplated which would address 
joint state-tribal regulation of specific areas in these schools 
such as curriculum, staffing, and programs. To prepare for 
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compact negotiations, the Rosebud Sioux Tribe has established a 
tribal education department 2nd adopted a tribal education code 
which uniformly regulates all elementary and secondary schools on 
the reservation, state and tribal. To date, South Dakota 
supports the Tribe's efforts as do the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the federal congressional delegates. 

The Rosebud Sioux Tribe has nuch to contribute to education 
programs and systems on the reservation. South Dakota recognizes 
the reality and the potential of that contribution. The tribal 
college, Sinte Gleska, has convened a reservation-wide education 
planning process, is developing curriculum and materials, 
provides education training and continuing education, and 
graduates certified teachers and administrators. The tribal 
education department continually supplies educational ideas and 
information, participates in educational program planning, 
provides in-service training, assists in tracking and counseling 
students, reviews and assists in preparing funding applications, 
coordinates tribal and other agency services to resolve 
educational problems and issues, and is preparing an annual 
reservation-wide Education Report. The situation is a model 
joint effort between a tribe, a state school district, and other 
education and non-education entities on a reservation. 

Rosebud demonstrates that tribal education departments are a 
viable mechanism through which tribes are provided with the means 
to implement direct control of Indian education. Tribal 
education departments are in a unique position to coordinate 
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education resources among the three governments, tribal, state, 
and federal. Tribal education departments are also in the best 
position to coordinate the resources of the tribe — educational, 
social services, judicial, community, and parental — to focus on 
education-related problems. 

For tribal and reservation sducation, tribal education 
departments can carry out roles and responsibilities that are 
similar to those of state education departments. Tribal 
education departments can provide leadership, direction, and 
advice to both the Tribal Councils and to education programs. 
Tribal education departments can regulate, administer, and 
monitor. The department is a tribe's means to marshall the 
resources, review Impact Aid, Title V, and Bi-Lingual Education 
proposals and other education documents, and serve as a 
clearinghouse for education matters. Most importantly, tribal 
education departments can provide expertise to the legislative 
body of the tribe regarding needed and recommended legislative 
action to promote education and student success. Tribal 
Councils, like state legislatures, can then develop and pass 
legislation that sets policies, establishes standards, and 
controls the distribution of funding to the schools that serve 
their members. 

Thus, tribal education departments should be federally 
funded notwithstanding the fact that Indian education is provided 
in whole or in part by the states or federal governments. To 
date the Rosebud Sioux Tribe has funded its education department 
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entirely from tribal tax revenues. But not all tribes have a 
stable source of tribal revenues, and even for those that do, 
federal funding is needed to supplement the tribal funding in 
order to achieve the necessary reforms in education. Tribes need 
funding to devise and adopt education laws, policies, and 
programs. Tribes must then be enabled to establish education 
departments to administer the laws and policies. 

For some tribes, education department and Council action and 
attention may be limited to goal setting, monitoring, and joint 
planning with state school districts. For other tribes, like 
Rosebud, the education department and Council may be coordinating 
tribal resources to develop tribal curricula and tribal teacher 
certification programs, to develop and approve education programs 
such as Impact Aid, Johnson O'Malley, Title V, and Bi-Lingual 
Education, and to resolve problems like truancy and dropouts. 
Either case requires a level of resource commitment few tribes 
can meet without federal funding. 

Tribal control of and options in education must be 
direct ed bv Congress . Of course, every tribe is different, and 
will therefore have different goals for education of its members. 
Specific questions may arise over various tribal landbases, 
educational resources, and educational nseds. But every tribe 
should have the option of making its own decisions about how to 
exercise its sovereignty and promote the educational well-being 
and success of its children. This is consistent with western 
history and philosophy of what governments are responsible for. 
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what governments do. And Congress needs to support and enhance 
such options, without this choice, tribes are relegated to being 
second-class governments ^ state and federal governments will 
continue to direct Indian education without tribal advice and 
decision-making, and Indian education will continue to fail. 
Without this choice, tribes will lack significant opportunities 
to be truly self-determining and to take responsibility for the 
education of tribal members. 

Congress must take the lead in recognizing and directing 
ty,ibal control over education. It is especially appropriate in 
light of the deference to congressional action that is given by 
the Supreme Court, The Court itself has been extremely reluctant 
to confirm tribal rights to extend their exercise of sovereignty 
into new areas, or to rely solely on general legal principles 
such as tribal sovereignty. ££e, e.g . . Brendale v. Confederated 
Tribes and Bands of the Yakima Indian Nation . 492 U.S. 408 

(1989); Duro v. Reina . U.S. , 110 S.Ct. 2053 (1990). 

However, the Court has upheld wide-reaching tribal rights when 
faced with express legislation confirming the rights. See , e.g. . 
Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians v. Holvfield . 490 U.S. 30 
(1989) . 

Finally, congressional action can best accomplish reform 
within the entire federal government. Three federal agencies 
primarily fund Indian education: the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
the Department of Education, and Health and Human Services (for 
Head Start) . There are other agencies that also do or could 
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provide educational resources , program coordination, or other 
types of support, such as the General Services Administration and 
the Department of Defense for equipment, the Department of Labor 
for cooperative school and work training, and the National 
Science Foundation and the National Endowment for the Humanities 
for program funding. 

Among the three primary agencies, there is a lack of 
coordination regarding Indian education. Among the other 
agencies, there is a lack of )cnowledge, understanding, and 
experience about, even an ignorance of, Indian tribes. Tribes 
especially lack advocates or representation in agencies outside 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, For example, the Department of 
Education, which funds among other programs Impact Aid and Bi- 
lingual Education, is heavily influenced by states, major school 
districts, and non-Indian interest groups. 

Part of the agenda for the White House Conference on Indian 
Education in 1992 is to address the lack of coordination among 
the agencies. But states are opposed to giving up their control 
over the funding and programs of this vei.-y prominent player, the 
Department of Education. This is aptly reflected in the "Indian 
Nations at Risk Task Force Report" issued this year by the 
Department of Education, which contains no recommendations for 
increased tribal control of state schools. Health and Human 
Services is also unresponsive to efforts by tribes to gain more 
control and responsibility over the Head Start programs. 
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Federal igencies will not acknowledge tribal control nor 
will they increase working relationships with tribes without 
direction. Through legislation, Congress should at a minimum 
direct all federal agencies to acknowledge the primacy of tribes 
in the education of tribal members. Federal agencies should also 
be directed to acknowledge and support the efforts of tribes to 
improve education by increasingly exercising their sovereignty 
and responsibility over education. 

In addition, federal agencies should be legislatively 
directed to advocate for increased tribal control, and for 
federal funding to enable and facilitate that control. Federal 
agencies should further be directed to oversee the federal 
funding that is then provided directly to tribes for education, 
and to work with tribes by providing technical assistance, as 
needed, to meet accountability requirements for that funding. In 
short, federal agencies should be directed to enter into the 
tribal efforts to turn around Indian education failure and 
replace it with success, over the long terra, for Indian children 
and tribes. 

Congressional direction should be made with a vision similar 
to the Tribal Self -Governance Demorstration Project, Pub.L. 100- 
472. That law provides for direct block grant funding to tribes 
which they can then administer to various governmental programs 
according to their plan. Block grant funding avoids categorical 
funding per individual program, and also eliminates formulae or 
competitive funding problems. Similar flexibility should be 
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allowed in the area of education so that tribes can focus on the 
educational programs and needs of their choice. 



NOTE: "This document has been reproduced exactly as received from the 
person or organization originating it. Points of view or opinions stated do 
not necessarily represent official Arirona Department of Education 
position or policy." 
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Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much, Mr. Innis. Is your 
school at Gila River, is it a contract school, a BIA school or public 
school? 

Mr. Innis. We have all of those. 
Chairman Kildee. All of the above. 
Mr. Innis. Yes. 

Chairman Kildee. You have public schools and you have BIA 
school and you also have contract schools. 

Mr. Innis. Yes. I wish to add that 1 year ago one of our public 
schools had a dropout rate of 60 percent by Christmas break time. 
And that school now, because there has been an emphasis in v/ork- 
ing with the tribal government, that school has had zero dropouts 
with the 9 weeks remaining. 

So I think there is evidence that if we can work more closely 
with the tribal governments, they will have a special interest in 
the children and some measurable successes in that kind of rela- 
tionship can be seen. 

Chairman Kildee. I think one of the earlier citations you made 
in your testimony was Public Law 102-97. That is language I put in 
the bill because the BIA was trying to tell us that education was 
not t>art of their trust responsibility. That was a brand new concept 
so we put the language in to tell them that this had been part of 
their trust responsibility for at least about 130, 140 years, and even 
before the BIA, when the BIA was part of the Army at that time, 
but education was part of their trust responsibility. 

But some people over there got the idea it was not, so we put 
language in to make sure they knew it was. I would like to encour- 
age the cooperation that is taking place here in Arizona between 
the Indian nations and the State of Arizona. I think that coopera- 
tion really serves the children very, very well. And I would encour- 
age you to continue in that. 

One question, Mr. Innis. We talk about site-based management. 
Do you have anything like that where the teachers in a particular 
school can sit down and say, "What are the needs in this communi- 
ty," and tailor education to those needs? Are you doing something 
like that in any of your schools, either Johnson/O'Malley schools 
or contract or BIA? 

Mr. Innis. Yes. As a matter of fact we have a curriculum stand- 
ards committee that is made up of Bureau teachers, contract 
schoolteachers and public schoolteachers. And their purpose is to 
develop curriculum that is going to be very relevant to the stu- 
dents, but also assist them when they do transfer to another school 
off the reservation, because primarily, Indian students begin on the 
reservation and then they eventually transfer to a public school. 
But yes, there is a concept that has been in effect since 1986. 

Chairman Kildee. Let me ask one other question. It is not direct- 
ly under the jurisdiction of this committee but the former subcom- 
mittee I headed. Do you have a Head Start program, an active 
Head Start program at Gila River? 

Mr. Innis. Yes. Yes, we do. The district is divided into seven dis- 
tricts. And we have Head Starts in each one of them, with the ex- 
ception that we had to discontinue services because of a fire to one 
of our facilities last year. We are going to start up again next year, 
but, yes, we do. 
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In regard to Head Start, because of the funding situation, we 
have always taken the position that Head Start programs or the 
distribution of funds should be on a formula basis to include 
weighted units because we are unsure of how they do their fund- 
ing. We think that consideration should be given because of the dis- 
tances and, of course, a rural area. 

Chairman Kildee. We may submit some additional questions to 
you on just that. I think Head Start is really a v .-ry important pro- 
gram and Chapter 1, which is clearly under the jurisdiction of this 
subcommittee, is kind of a good insurance policy for what gains 
were made under Head Start. Thank you, and I may submit some 
further questions to you. 

A question to Dr. Garcia; tell us something about your Chapter 1 
kindergarten program. I have always believed that early interven- 
tion is very, very important. Can you tell us how that works and 
how effective it has been? 

Mr. Garcia. Yes, the children, of course, meet the criteria for 
Chapter 1 assistance. One of the things that we have done in our 
district as a result of the Chapter 1 regulations being more flexible 
has been to provide them for the whole school, so that all kids in 
that school, if it is a Chapter 1 school, can get the services of the 
Chapter 1 program. 

There is an effort in our model to involve the parents quite heav- 
ily in the education of their children and their cooperation with 
the teachers. So there is a parent training component that is part 
of that assistance. 

The kids are identified, are screened, and a program for their in- 
dividual needs is developed and implemented and we have had tre- 
mendous success with those kids. One of the things that we have 
also begun that is not part of Chapter 1, well, in some schools it is 
and in others it is local dollars supporting it, is our reading recov- 
ery program at the first grade. Those kids that are not reading at 
first grade level are identified individually and we provide a one-to- 
one teacher assistance to that child who needs to recover in terms 
of their reading level. 

And we have been extremely successful with that, so that within 
a matter of weeks, within a matter of 4 weeks, the child is back on 
track. And so we coordinated that with the kindergarten and the 
first grade programs. We have also been chosen as a pilot national- 
ly for the Spanish reading recovery program. We are piloting that 
project this year, working with our non-English speaking children. 
And the results have been very good. We need to expand the pro- 
gram to all of our schools. 

We now have it in only 18 of our elementaries which is less than 
a fourth of all our schools. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. Mr. Pastor. 

Mr. Pastor. First of all, thank you for being here with us this 
morning. They have traveled from Tucson, and they made an effort 
to get here. 

First, to Mr. Innis, you state that Native American students are 
faced with an unequal playing field in that they start their early 
education on a reservation school and later go to an off-reservation 
public school. The question I would ask you is what should or what 
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could the Federal Government do to help equalize the playing field 
with respect to the education of Native American children? 

Mr Innis Well, it was mentioned earlier in one of my stave- 
ments that the Department of Education has been assessed funding 
allocations. I think that part of that review of how they fund fed- 
eral programs, especially on the Indian reservations, should in- 
clude some kind of analysis of the Indian School Equalization Pro- 
gram. I do not think we are saying, knowing the financial situation 
with the government, I do not think we are saying we need more 
money. It is just a better way of distributing the money in consider- 
ation of other funding sources, such as the Bureau. 

Mr Pastor. Give me a further example because, to be honest 
with you, I really do not understand, and I would like to learn a 
little better. Can you clarify what programs on the reservation and 
what moneys on the reservation a Native American child is given 
and then as they go off the reservation to public schools, what kind 
of moneys do not follow them or should follow them? 

Mr Innis For instance, we have a contract school, and it re- 
ceives per student a base amount for their general maintenance 
and operation, bu: that school also receives Title IV funds. And 
what the school does is use that Title IV funding to operate i-heir 
library However, knowing that that school needs other assistance 
from the government, that should be considered if you receive Title 
IV funds and you do not have a solid base for your maintenance 
and o Deration out of the ISEP program, then maybe some consider- 
ation should be given as to how much and how the allocation proc- 
ess wo."" 

ks with the Title IV side. , ^ . . 

In other words, I guess I am alluding to some adjustments simi- 
lar to how formula funding works. 

Mr Pastor. Okay. To Dr. Garcia, in your testimony you allude 
to that you had a pilot program of decentralization, and 1 am as- 
suming "that meant on-site management. 

Mr. Garcia. Yes. ^ 

Mr Pastor Would you give us some of your experiences, the 
good 'sides, the bad sides, and what recommendations you could 
ffive us in implementir such an on-site management program.' 

Mr Garcia. Our district has, for a long time, talked about decen- 
tralization as a philosophical condition. The issues of local decision 
making as it relates to curriculum have been there for a long, long 
time maybe a dozen years. The district has always believed that 
teachers and administrators should make decisions about curricu- 
lum at the local level. , . . 

The pilot project that we started 3 years ago and we are giving 
some new energy this year is to provide a developmental process by 
which schools become site-based management schools, i-irst ot all, 
we have found, through our experience, that it cannot be ordered 
from the top down. You cannot say you are going to be a site-based 
school because in many instances, as was testified earlier, there are 
some teachers, in some schools many teachers, who do not want to 
be spending their time on management decisions. They want to 
conserve their time to the classroom. , , . , * -r 

Aid so the developmental model calls for schools to volunteer it 
they are interested in becoming site-based management schools 
Then there is an awareness period in which there is a lot ot statt 
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training and staff development to insure that everyone under- 
stands what everybody's role is in that process. 

One of the biggest problems with site-based management is not 
having the rules up front when you start, because you have to 
decide what exactly it is that you are going to make decisions on 
that will stay within the context of the overall district. For exam- 
ple, personnel decisions. Are you going to want to have the author- 
ity to hire all of your teachers and all of your administrators? And 
if you are, then there are certain statutory requirements regarding 
personnel and also local board policies regarding personnel and 
teacher, administration consensus agreements as to how this is 
going to happen. 

And so if you are going to move in that direction and we encour- 
age you to if you think that is what you want to do, then we have 
to create the exceptions within the structure to insure that we are 
complying legally with personnel kinds of requirements as well as 
board policy as well as teacher union district agreements. 

Personnel is one issue, curriculum is another. Budget is another. 
How are you going to determine those budget allocations? And so 
we have found that we need a good year, in some instances 2 years, 
for a school to process all of those kinds of things and so they es- 
tablish those conditions. And then the second phase is to start im- 
plementing them. And many schools begin in one area because 
they do not want to move into all areas all at once. And so it is a 
constant evolving kind of procedure. 

The other thing is, what is the role of the parent? And what is 
the role of the patrons regarding selection of teachers, regarding 
selection of the principal? We have found that in most instances we 
all agree that the principal should be selected by not only the 
teaching staff but also the parents and the patrons. But when we 
have come to the issues as to whether the parents should also 
select the teachers, we have some other kinds of considerations. 

And then you end up with the issues of evaluation. Who evalu- 
ates the principal? Who evaluates the teachers? Should the parents 
participate in that process and then how does that correlate with 
the disti ict policy? So all of those kinds of things are very impor- 
tant issues and they take a lot of time to process. And so our model 
takes a gradual evolving opportunity for each school to follow. 

And right now we have about 20 schools who are in the first, a 
couple of them are in the second phase and the others are in the 
initial phases. 

Mr. Pastor. Overall, how would you assess it? 

Mr. Garcia. I think it is very good. I think it has a potential for 
bringing decisions that are of importance at the local site to work 
more effectively than they do on the past models. It is a way of 
managing your organization and if more people buy into that proc- 
ess, they tend to be more accountable for whatever those decisions 
are. And we see that as a very good thing. 

The primary factor, and I think it was mentioned in the last tes- 
timony, is that someone has to be accountable. And in the tradi- 
tional format the superintendent or the district office or the gov- 
erning board has been accountable. So that if we are going to de- 
centralize and delegate more of that authority, we still have to 
have some accountability mechanisms to insure that the child is 
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T'^ln'/airori u^den we a?e?oing to score higher in tests 
fnTEe'ro?e"cVmitU*t Whit is 'you? opinion of that whole 

3rbs;ophig|;is^^ 

of Ssic'Slls and others, simply do no^they are not structured to 
assess the needs of a local community^ ^ ^^^^^ 

Sitis happtS^nTrizra'that I think is quite exciting .s the 
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^ri^T. assessment system which in essence, is looking at oer- 

levU'^htri'orelSVvrth'^^^ S^fg.t^ the local 

assessmpnf Knf T f;^;.^i, ,/ Ltj&L ib going to be. 1 think we need an 

uu not oeiieve a national test is necessary or aDnroDriafP T th\r,\, o 
major side effect of that will be that it will dISSe aVains^ a 
large^number of poor kids in this country and «y kidsTpar' 

nabvis^^W? ^"^1?°'* °^ '^^J thi"*^ there are many other alter- 
natives that are much more effective. 

nn^LiT^^- ^ '^^'"^ ^i^'" ^" agreement with that view that there is 

savin? ''Tf wp Hn .^i^^ expectations for its children. They arl 
saying, If we do not have students that take part in educational 
opportunities, then the tribe will not exist anymore in 100 vears " 
involvem'ent'ILr't^^ib'if ^^P^^ations and wLte^e; indkaS or 
tS^^x'^f/u^'of;^^^ 

body involved with that whole process. In that reeard if rnpn tfn/' 
^'f'^^ f^''''' ""^^^ the reauthonzat of S elemen a?v 

states ''?SfLdSn%H" ""l^^'^r 'Vt^^''^ to Indian eduSn it 
fat^ff Education Act, Subpart 1, formula grant con 

tarns few provisions to assure accountability " ^ 

rr.l^^V\^?^J'''^^^'' to state that, "Should there be a reouire 

worTd da' s sfatdar'll^^^'H'^' ^'^",1* their programs, ag'ainst 
woria Class standards, and we would encourage that hprantp Jo 

k[nHf Tl^.^^^ '^^'^ kids. So wf would wan? tho^l 

tionVh'ank you"''''^'^ ''^^''^^^^ -to the reTthodS! 

tu??it'otfrTo SaTrL^n^-KlS'""^' ^^^"^ ^^^^ - ^ 

Chairman Kildee Thank you, Mr. Pastor. Again, on the Question 
of testing and standards, we have been wrestling w"th this foJ a 
long time. I have always said that if standards and rssisment can 
be used to improve education, not merely to gather statistSs wh^rh 

TnTS ra'/d'f c:^"7- ^%h,^^Pf"l f caf gototSrsctS^ 
u 1 u d 1 can predict the resu ts of those tests in ih^t 

school because of some of the socioeconomic problems the societa 
problems we discussed. And then I can go to sarWley SchoJl in 
Fairfax County, Virginia, where my children went to Sol when "t 
was working in Washington, and predict anotEet of result^ 
. I am only concerned about testing if it can really be S to heln 
improve education, not just gather statistics. Let SL]us? thrJw^h^ 
out. Suppose we started and say, "We are emncr vTo, 
standards in reading, writing, n,a?h, aUhe'^end^S The lou'rTgrX 
^S^*^^^ "P°" standards." ^ 
At the fourth grade you have pretty low-risk tests At Hip 19f-V, 
grade you have pretty high risk tests. What we s arted there or 
emphasized there and said, "Okay, these are the standards thS 
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children at the end of the fourth grade should be at " and then give 
tests at that point and then follow it up with remediation, inter- 
vention if they are not doing well? Would that make sense to 
either of you? 

Mr. Garcia. I think that is what the State of Arizona has em- 
barked upon as it relates to the Arizona assessment system that 
was piloted this year. It is a performance based test whereby kids 
have to perform a certain skill, apply what they know as opposed 
to just answer a multiple choice kind of test. I think it would be 
meaningful for this committee, Mr. Chairman, to have some testi- 
mony on that test and see how it work^ and the effort that is being 
put into it, because in essence you have a much more comprehen- 
sive diagnosis of where that child is at that particular level. 

And that test then will be used as a way to plan and chart the 
program for that child the following year. It is not going to have, I 
think, the statistical kinds of meaning that we are used to in terms 
of standardized tests and I think that is good. So I think the State 
of Arizona is moving in that direction and it complements what 
you asked in terms of assessing the child at a particular level. 

Chairman Kildee. If you could supply in the next few weeks 
some more on the Arizona model, the committee would really ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr. Garcia. Sure. 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Innis, do you have any comment on that? 

Mr. Innis. We would be very interested in the remediation plans. 
I mean, yes, you can look at indicators, but what happens after 
that, and is it successful? But since this is more or less something 
that is new, we still need to gather information on that, but that is 
what we would be interested in. 

Chairman Kildee. The reason I say fourth grade is that you 
really are lower risk. Twelfth grade, that is going off to college and 
the risks are much higher and maybe we need, at some point, some 
high risk. But I thixik as we get into this, we want to make sure we 
are being fair to the students. 

What the National Commission of Assessment Standards came 
up with was standards for kids but not standards for schools. Now, 
I know certain schools where the Latin teacher, and I was a Latin 
teacher, is teaching trig. Now, I know if I taught trig, my students 
would n-^t be doing very well. They would do great in Latin. 

But I am really afraid of imposing standards on students when in 
certain areas we can predict that those students are maybe at a 
school system where there is 42 in the classroom or the teacher is 
not trained in that particular field. The fourth grade level I feel 
much more comfortable because the risks are lower and the chance 
of intervention and remediation are much better at that point. 

Mr. Garcia. I agree. 

Chairman Kildee. I want to thank both of you. It has been very 
helpful to the committee. Thank you very much. 

Our next panel will consist of Mr. Richard Estrada, Assistant 
Principal, Carl Hayden High School, Mr. Derrick Gray, teacher. 
South Mountain High School, Ms. Pat Medina, parent from Phoe- 
nix, Arizona and Mr. James Cervantes, student at Carl Hayden 
High School, Phoenix, Arizona and Constable E. T. Hernandez, 
President, School Board District Number Five. 
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Okay, Mr. Estrada, I always have enormous respect for assistant 
principals, because when I taught school the assistant principal 
was the guy that got everything cleared. So go ahead, Richard. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD ESTRADA, ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL, 
CARL HAYDEN HIGH SCHOOL, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

Mr. Estrada. Thank you for this opportunity to provide testimo- 
ny on issues related to education in our community and our His- 
panic community, and I hope sincerely that I may accurately give 
you our perspective on the shortcomings and lack of focus on edu- 
cation in the National, State and local sense — common concerns of 
students, ^achers, parents and community members on the issue 
of educational equity and how it has a direct influence on the stu- 
dents dropping out of school, gang activities and school violence. 

And even though we have taken giant steps in the area of equal 
access to education as a Nation and State, we remain light years 
away behind in terms of an equitable education. Let me preface my 
comments with the thought that there is nothing equal about treat- 
ing the unequal equal. 

The current era calls for school restructuring, the paradox of in- 
creasing expectations without increasing funds is illustrated in the 
Phoenix Union High School District and others like us. Calls for 
higher levels of student performance and for a reduction in the 
dropout rate are occurring at the same time the proportion of the 
students at risk or under-achieving and/or dropping out is increas- 
ing but the budget capacity in the State funding formula does not 
include sufficient funds to provide adequate support for programs 
and services of these special needs, you call them entitled needs. 

The effect is that districts with high minority populations have 
an educational overburden because in its efforts to provide special 
programs for at-risk and other high need students, to provide the 
programs districts must divert funds from form programs to regu- 
lar students. Our district. Phoenix Union High School District's 
educational overburden is attributed to the following demographic 
and educational program developments; efforts to increase reten- 
tion rates and serve st idents with special problems who are risk of 
dropping out of school, rapid increases in the number of students 
enrolled in English as a second language classes or are limited 
English-proficient, insufficient funds from Group B pupil weights 
under the school finance formula which supports special education, 
vocational education and limited English proficiency programs, no 
State funding for compensatory educational programs or alterna- 
tive schools. 

The dropout rate in Arizona is far better than those of other 
comparable cities in the Nation, but the effort to retain these stu- 
dents in our schools and keep them will continue to be simple rhet- 
oric if quality alternative programs are not established to allow 
them to discover that learning adds quality to their lives. 

Alternative programs are expensive and the current funding for- 
mula does not provide for their operation. It is just not right or just 
to expect schools to absorb the societal problems of society alone. 
To solely retain these youngsters in school and help them alone 
will produce a quality product is unrealistic and inhumane. I be- 
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lieve that the school should be an anchor and a solution to a qual- 
ity of life but not without the collaboration from the community, 
the city, the State and our country. ., . , . -u 

Thus if we do not provide for these at-risk students, we will be 
at risk 'it does not take a lot of statistics to convey the scope of our 
problem in Arizona. Minority students make up one-third of our 
college age population, yet, fewer than 11 percent go to college. The 
problem does not actually begin with our students leaving high 
school. Five out of every ten minority students never graduate 
from high school. They drop out. 

Of thi remaining five students, four take a general or vocational 
curriculum in high school. Only one minority student out of every 
ten goes to college. As our population expands, the problem will 
simply become larger. By the year 2000 one out of every two stu- 
dents in Arizona will belong to a minority group-Hispanic Native 
American, black. By the year 2010, minority students will be the 
majority i^n the public schools in Arizona. The long range implica- 
tions of this educational pattern will be personally and publicly 

'^^The* median income for a high school student dropout is only one- 
third of that of a college graduate. The unemployment rate tor mi- 
norities is 150 percent higher than that of the general Population 
We must do a better job. If nothing is to change, this pattern will 
soon face a crisis, unemployment, crime, the illiteracy rate will be 
pushed to the levels that are financially and morally unsupporta- 

The quality of our labor force and the strength of our tax bases 
will quickly erode. I want to thank you for this moment, and that 
is the end of my testimony. \r c- ^ 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. Identify yourself first 

for the court reporter. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES CERVANTES, STUDENT, PHOENIX, 

ARIZONA 

Mr Cervantes. My name is James Cervantes. I am a senior at 
Carl Hayden High School, and until last year I was a member of a 

^^Thl^Shborhood I grew up in is mostly working class people 
and poor people. There is nothing for any of us to do in my neigh- 
borh^d, so after school and during the summer we just hang out 
with our friends and look for something to do. And about the only 
thing to do is to join a gang. I guess at least 80 percent of our 
males in our neighborhood belong to a gang. 

If vou drive through my neighborhood, you can see little kids 
dressing and acting like gangsters. It is like they can hardly wait 
to ioin a gang. I started hanging out with members of my gang 
during my freshman year in high school. School was not going too 
good for me, and I was starting to spend more time hanging out 
with my friends that were mostly in gangs. Also my older brother 
had been a gang member, so it was easier for me to hang around 

""Last'yeaTl started thinking about my future^ With my friends I 
had broken the law a number of times, but I had been lucky and 
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never got caught. I also had a friend of mine die right in front of 
me It was really hard. I knew my luck would run out soon 

About this time, my English teacher, Mr. Rose, had sat me down 
and opened my eyes as to where I was headed. He also convinced 
me I could change my direction in life. My football coach. Rick 
Molina, was also a big influence at this time. He kept encouraging 
me to get involved in some kind of sports and get away from the 
gang 1 knew I had to make it through school to make something of 
myself and I had to get out of the gang, and the support of my 
mother and these teachers helped me do that. 

I went out for the football team that year and I had to be really 
devoted This helped give me something positive to do and a new 
poup of friends to hang out with. Coach Molina encouraged us to 
have a family attitude toward each other. 

I am doing real good in school this year and I plan to graduate 
the middle of next year. I am in a program designed for students 
that have almost dropped out and give a lot of credit to some of my 
teachers, who are really helping me. 

I was selected to be a part of a special class of students who go to 
an elementary school to help fourth and fifth graders who are 
behind in their reading and math. I feel I owe our community 
something, and it makes me feel really good to help these little 
kids with their education. I have one student named Ricky who 
didn t know anything about fractions before I started teaching him 
Then one day he caught me making a mistake figuring out a prob^ 
lem. 

I was embarrassed that I had made that mistake. I am mostly 
really proud of Ricky and myself He needed, like we need, more 
adults like Coach Molina to go out of their way to help us We also 
need more things to do that make us feel good about ourselves, like 
football and tutoring did for me. Thank you. 

Chairman KiLDEE. Thank you very much. The next witness, 
please identify yourself for the court reporter. 

STATEMENT OF PAT MEDINA. PARENT. PHOENIX. ARIZONA 
Ms. Medina. My name is Pat Medina. I am here representing 
parents in our neighborhood and community, and I have written 
up a little bit just to say what I have seen in the time that I have 
been there. 

As a parent, I have seen a drastic change in children of all ages 
As an employee at Butler School, I have seen even a larger change 
in behavior, study habits, attitude, self-esteem and in many cases 
there is no self-esteem. In the neighborhood where I live there has 
been so many chang.es within the last 2 years; car theft, graffiti 
gang involvement, even in elementary schools. The drive-bys have 
risen very high. 

Every other weekend, if not every weekend, helicopters are shak- 
ing the walls of our homes while in the process of tracking down 
car thieves or drug dealers and it is scary to step out at night and 
anymore in the daylight. I personally do not like my children play- 
ing in the front yard and our children are being very deprived of 
the childhood they deserve. 
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For the reasons our children in our front yard, not being able to 
be out there, even they are afraid to be out there because they 
hear so many things on, crazy people, I do not know what gets into 
them, but they decide to drive by and even shoot at innocent by- 
standers. 

The first part of the year, there were many gang fights in that 
Falcon Park right across from Carl Hayden. Many of the gang 
members v/ere students from Carl Hayden. I drive home on Roose- 
velt because that is the way home. It was not a pleasant drive. 
There was a gang fight almost every day. I am not saying it has 
stopped since then. I am saying that they have relocated these vio- 
lent outbursts away from the school and in the park into the neigh- 
borhoods. 

If nothing is done now, especially for those who want to get 
through school, it will increase twice as high. A remedy to the 
problem is education for parents and elderly, especially ESL pro- 
grams for parents. The reason is as soon as children become Eng- 
lish speakers and get involved with these gangs, many distance 
themselves from their parents and in some cases choose to forget 
their primary language. 

Many times parents are unable to communicate with their chil- 
dren due to their language preference. Maybe if they can communi- 
cate with children they can get them back on the right track. More 
public help at schools, an example, Murphy District parents are 
able to get their food stamps at the school. Get more businesses in- 
volved with education of our children. Offer enough alternatives, 
after-school programs ran by parents and high school students, give 
them an outlet and give them some responsibility. 

CounseUng out of school for students and parents in the neigh- 
borhood, sometimes the embarrassment of in-school counseling can 
lower self-esteem. Parents need to be given more information on 
how the school system is run. They need to be educated in these 
areas of gangs, theft, violence, prevention. If any parent or we can 
all, as parents, get support of the community and each other, 
maybe we can change our children back to the children we care so 
much for. 

This is a very low income area, but that does not mean we do not 
have the right to be educated about our community. In closing, we, 
as parents, need to know how far we can go to make our streets, 
neighborhoods and schools safer for our families with children, 
families without children and the elderly. We want our children in 
school and educated. Td like to thank you for this time. 

Chairman Kildee. I thank you very much for your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF DERRICK GRAY, TEACHER, SOUTH MOUNTAIN 
HIGH SCHOOL, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

Mr. Gray. Derrick Gray, South Mountain High School. Thank 
you. It is really a pleasure to be here to address certain issues. 

I just want to let everyone know that the crisis in the back roads 
of America's public school classrooms still exists. The crisis is the 
uneducation of a body of students presently constituting five in 
eight in our classrooms, growing each year as a proportion of our 
educatable young. 
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Dominant in this body are the children of poverty, economically, 
culturally, racially and ethnically disadvantaged. They have come 
to be called youth at risk. An at-risk youth is one who has left 
school or who is predictably in danger of leaving school without the 
skills to be a productive and self-reliant citizen and to succeed in 
today's workplace and, hence, in society. 

The bulk of the young people who are at-risk are subjected to 
psychological genocide. They are robbed of self-esteem and the ca- 
pacity to achieve. They are trivialized and relegated at best to ever- 
decreasing job levels and at worst to correctional institutions whose 
per capita cost is many times greater than the cost of an effective 
education. They are said to be failing in school and yet, it is clear 
that it is we who are failing to educate them. 

Teachers, parents, counselors, administrators and the decision 
makers of our country and of our educational system must begin to 
deeply identify or empathize with these rejected youth. We need to 
show i:hem respect and acceptance which is essential for them to 
develop as socialized human beings. Every bit of evidence we have 
seen goes to the conclusion that most at-risk students can learn 
and will learn given patience, the proper opportunity and the right 
tools and perhaps great expectations from a skillful teacher. 

It is clear to anyone who teaches at-risk young people, indeed, to 
anyone who has looked at the problem in a more than cursory way, 
that their needs are different from and/or greater than those of 
their brothers or sisters from more fortunate backgrounds. Other 
needs shared by all adolescents are often felt more by at-risk youth 
because they are not so readily filled at home. 

Alienation from teachers in the school is a common characteris- 
tic of youth who drop out and other factors, such as being pregnant 
or being behind, may be overrated as predictors compared to the 
primary matters of students' perception of teacher interest in them 
and the effectiveness and fairness of school rules. In essence, for at- 
risk youth who often have had little support in their lives, no 
single need in school would rank higher than the need for a skillful 
teacher with great expectations of them. 

To combat the issue of high dropout, we must move toward new 
educational classroom strategies that will empower young people to 
become functional members of society. Improving student achieve- 
ment and responsibility through building self-esteem is a great way 
to start. Three conclusions consistently show up in the research on 
self-esteem and learning. 

One, if we like ourselves, we do better in all areas of our lives. If 
we feel liked by the classroom teacher, we perform better in the 
classroom and our greatest improvement comes with positive rein- 
forcement. Our students do have the desire and ability to succeed 
in the school and in life. However, they frequently do not possess 
the skills and know how to make this happen. Repeated failure is 
frustrating and damaging to one's self-esteem. Many students make 
negative judgment about their self-worth and these negative judg- 
ments will limit and shape the rest of their lives. 

Teachers can play an integral part in breaking this self-esteem 
spiral Something about gangs, a gang is a value group that pro- 
vides a sense of belonging. Within a [^ang there is a need to identi- 
fy tasks that are generally recognized in the group as having value 
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^r.A that therefore earn respect when skill is acquired for coping 

Wor'^SdSlJm is enhanced when they SHhaShl^ 
:S eteSef ^ »e 

oTkrdrb'Lck''from the gangs, instill in thern a 

Jespe" o? semSa? ^anTcoTsrrucid'for gang members concern- 
ng'tSose^lls that they create within our society^ I truly fee^ that 
the average gang member wants some sort of help, mayoe a way 

'IS'we'nfel Strain our young people to deal with situations 

thtnk nl sldlls conceptual growth and language development. 
^^eTe^each^rTSn'also Irticulate why -^tain approaches a co- 
operative learning and other modifications can be used in the 
"Tnd lastly, school violence; if we must address tMs issue we rr^^^^^^ 
talk about qualities of sensitivity and respect^In ^^^^^^^f ,^^2°°; 

fhose who tell, their teachers, principals say. Walkaway, you 

stud-t. bring weap^s to 

^^^^r^^W^ MSiirwiU be 

^Tni^rcondusion I must state that all students need parental 
support ThTap^^^^^^^^^^ of caring adults, parents and others, often 
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makes the difference between children who succeed in school and 
in life and children who do not. And finally, we need exemplary 
instructional programs to engage students in a cognitivity complex, 
intellectually demanding, enriched, prestigious curriculum which 
validates student language and experience rather than place an 
emphasis on learning discrete skills and drill and practice of reme- 
dial, fragmented and simplified content. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Derrick Gray follows:] 

Statement of Derrick Gray 
DROPOUT PREVENTION 

The crisis in the back rows of America's public school classrooms still exists! The 
crisis is the undereducation of a body of students presently constituting five or eight 
in our classrooms, growing each year as a proportion of our educable young. Domi- 
nant in this body are the children of poverty— economically, culturally, racially, and 
ethnically disadvantaged. They have come to be called youth "at risk." An at-risk 
youth is one who has left school or is predictably in danger of leaving school with- 
out the skills to be a productive and self-reliant citizen and to succeed in today's 
workplace and hence, in society. 

The bulk of the young people who are at risk are subjected to psychological geno- 
cide. They are robbed of self-esteem and the capacity to achieve. They are trivialized 
and relegated at best, to ever-decreasing job levels, and at worst to correctional in- 
stitutions whose per capita cost is many times greater than the cost of effective edu- 
cation. They are said to be Failing in school, and yet it is clear that it is we who are 
failing to educate them. Teachers, parents, counselors, administrators and the deci- 
sion-makers of our country and of our educational system must begin to deeply iden- 
tify or empathize with these rejected youth. We need to show them respect and ac- 
ceptance which is essential for them to develop as socialized human beings. 

Every bit of evidence we have seen goes to the conclusion that most at-risk youth 
can learn and will learn given patience, the proper opportunity, and the right tools. 
And, perhaps great expectations from a skillful teacher. It is clear to anyone who 
teaches at-risk young people or indeed to anyone who has looked at the problem in 
a more than cursory way that their needs are different from and of a greater order 
than those of their brothers and sisters from more fortunate backgrounds. Other 
needs, shared bv all adolescents are often felt more by at-risk youth because they 
are not so readily filled at home. 

Alienation from teachers and the school is a common characteristic of youth who 
drop out and other factors, such as being pregnant or being behind, may be overrat- 
ed as predictors compared to the primary matters of students' perception of teacher 
interest in them and the effectiveness and fairness of school rules. In essence, for at- 
risk youth, who often have had little support in their lives, no single need in school 
would rank higher than the need for a skillful teacher with great expectations of 
them. . , 

To combat the issue of high dropout, we must move toward new educational ciass- 
room strategies that will "empower" young people to become functional members of 
society. Improving student achievement and responsibility through building self- 
esteem is a great way to start! Three conclusions consistently show up in the re- 
search on self-esteem and learning: 

1. If we like ourselves, we do better in all areas of our lives 

2. If we feel liked by the classroom teacher, we perform better in the classroom 

3. Our greatest improvement comes from positive reinforcement. 

Our students do have the desire and ability to succeed in school and in life. How- 
ever, they frequently do not possess the skills and know-how to make this happen. 
Repeated failure is frustrating and damaging to one's self-esteem. Many students 
make negative judgments about their self-worth, and these negative judgments will 
limit and shape the rest of their lives. Teachers can play an integral part in break- 
ing this self-esteem spiral. 

GANG ACTIVITIES 

A gang is a valued group that provides a sense of belonging. Within a gang, there 
is a need to identify tasks that are generally recognized in the group as having 
adaptive value and 'that therefore earn respect when skill is acquired for coping 
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with the task. If one belongs to a gang, they feel a sense of worth as a person. A 
gang provides reliable and predictable relationships with other people, especially a 
few relatively close relationships. 

The c\-- .room must become transformed into a mecca of love and understanding. 
A place where students can feel a sense of belonging and connectedness. It has been 
said that students have three questions for us: Who am I? Do you care? and What 
can I do? Student self-esteem is enhanced when they feel unique, recognized, valued 
and accepted in our presence. It is essential that teachers create experiences in the 
classroom where students are given the opportunity to feel lovable and capable. We 
need to take our kids back from the gangs and instill in them a sense of identity, 
connection, and competence. 

The community, teachers, and parents need to address gang members directly. 
This could be done in tho form of a forum, where gang members are treated with 
respect and dignity or sem.inare can be constructed for gang members concerning 
the ills of society that they create. I truly feel that the average gang member wants 
some sort of help. Maybe a way to get out of the gang. Also, we need to train our 
young people to deal with situations nonviolently. Mediation training would be es- 
sential in assisting gang members or students in developing character and mental 
toughness as opposed to using anger and physical force to solve problems. 

Culturally relevant teaching can be a deterent of gang activities as well. Cultural- 
ly appropriate responsive or compatible instruction modifies relevant cultural ele- 
ments of the classroom context (e.g., making meaningful connections between the 
subject matter students' heritage, home language, and community experiences). In 
doing so, teachers must be appropriately sensitive to avoid stereotypes that impede 
learning and must be able to select those aspects of students' cultural background 
that are most ciitical to instructions. Effective (i.e., equitable) teachers use their 
knowledge of students' cultural background, they understand the role of language 
and culture in learning, and they understand how students learn. 

As teachers, we need to find ways to translate student cultural background and 
experience (e.g., home language and communication styles) into strategic learning 
environments to enhance comprehension, higher order thinking skills, conceptual 
growth and language development. These teachers can also articulate v/hy certain 
approaches such as collaborative learning, other modifications in participation 
structures, or emphasis on comprehension are effective. 



If we must address the issue of school violence, we must talk about the qualities 
of sensitivity and respect. In most cases, school violence occurs because students feel 
they have no one to go to when they are threatened or bullied. If they do go to an 
adult on campus, they are often told to walk away or totally avoid the trouble by 
finding alternative routes home. It is because of this insensitivity that students 
bring weapons to campus for protection. We have to ensure the safety of our stu- 
dents when they are with us throughout the school day. How do we do this? By re- 
specting kids and building trust within the classroom environment. By letting them 
know something will be done in such cases. 

In conclusion. I must state that all students need parental support. The approval 
of caring adults — parents and others — often makes the difference between children 
who succeed in school and life and children who do not. Finally, we need exemplary 
instructional programs to engage students in a cognitively complex, intellectually 
demanding, enriched, prestigious curriculum which validates student language and 
experience rather than placing emphasis on learning discrete skills and drill and 
practice of remedial, fragmented, and simplified content. 



Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. Constable Hernandez. 

STATEMENT OF E. T. HERNANDEZ, PARENT. PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Mr. Hernandez. Congressman Kildee, welcome to the All-Amer- 
ica City. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hernandez. Congressman Pastor, it is a good feeling to see 
you come back so quick to m .ybe take our problems and help solve 
them in Washington. 

You know, the good thing about being last in line, you can only 
speak very little. 
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You know, education has been on the back burner for so manj' 
years, for so long, and then 5 or 6 years ago, I guess, v^e kind of 
woke up and found out it is a number one priority. So since, every- 
body has jumped and tried to restructure, tried to fix, tried to do 
this, and we are not going to do this in the next year or two. 

Our Governor had a task force that after many hours of meet- 
ings, many discussions, many good ideas came out of it. The final 
thing was, no funds, no money to implement these ideas. So then 
the Governor and some of the other legislators said, ''Money is not 
the answer." :Let me tell you, you tell these folks, "Go down to the 
grocery store and get a bag of groceries without any money," it is 
not the answer. 

Almost everything that has been said here, it takes money, it 
takes funds. What I see here in our local state that with the clamor 
for change and the clamor for restructuring, we have the people 
out there believing that our system is not working. And our 
system, indeed, is working. It might be limping and it needs sup- 
port. When your car breaks down, you do not trade it in for an- 
other car; you find out what is wrong with it and fix it. 

I believe this is what we ought to do with the school system. If 
some school districts are working well, leave them alone. Find out 
the districts that need help, find out the areas that need propping 
up and then funnel that money or whatever help is needed to those 
districts. Change is good, but change is not for everybody or for ev- 
erything. 

You know, we have some districts in our State that can afford 
swimming pools and paddfd tracks and all the goodies that money 
can buy. Then we have other districts that do not have money for 
books. I think that early intervention is really one of the main pri- 
orities that we ought to have, because this is where it all starts. We 
have preschoolers and when we have preschoolers, we have young 
parents. We can corral these young parents to stay with us, with 
the kids until they graduate from the eighth grade and follow on to 
the 12th grade. 

Parent education is of the utmost importance. You know, modern 
technology is changing everyday at a very fast rate, yet we are not 
teaching this in our schools. Television, NCR's, how many parents 
could you teach in one evening class with just one teacher if we 
had a TV hook-up. We could have different classes for different 
areas. 

Funds, you know, finally businesses these last 3 years have 
woken up and realized that they have an obligation also to educa- 
tion because they are the people that are going to be employed and 
they are the people that are going to run those businesses. Luckily 
in our district we have a combination of several. We just built a 
pre-school. We started with two classes, right now we have eight. 
In fact, we just got a grant just this year, $150,000 grant, and we 
have geared up because I believe that pre-school is going to be 
mandated before too long. And when it does, we are ready for it. 

We just built a school because we are so overcrowded and all we 
could afford was a K through 3. That school is working on the con- 
cept where the kindergarten, first grade through third grade are 
all in one class with one teacher. That teacher takes them all the 
way through all 3 years and they stay with her. And tliat is work- 
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ing phenomenally. The learning of the youngers from the olders 
and the olders from the youngers is just i-.credible. ^ ^ 

And we are overcrowded. We have a junior high down there that 
is over 1,200 kids. When they get to junior high we have no other 
place to ship them. We need another school. We need funding, bo 
everything we talk about, people have some real good ideas, good 
solutions, but v. hen it comes to the bottom line, money i cannot 
understand when the United States spends millions of dollars in 
advertising the armed forces, millions of dollars in advertising the 
post office, millions of dollars to find out how the white whale 
breeds and the blackbird sings and, you know, and why the swal- 
lows fly away, millions of dollars on pamphlets that are never read 
by anybody, but if they took it away the TV stations and all the 
other folks are making money off it. u- ^ 

All this money could be filtered into the education, or a big part 
of it What is more important? Our tax structure here in Arizona is 
way off kilter. You know, I hate to be compared with the Japanese 
schools and the European schools, but we are not equal to them. It 
is not fair. The Japanese schools and the European schools,_hey do 
not worry about brown, black, yellow or any minorities. Ihey do 
not have' to worry about that. They do not have special programs. 
They do not worry about :he special education kids or the handi- 
capped. They do not have to worry about that. 

But the law says that every trainable child will get an education, 
yet nobody will draw the line who is trainable and who is not I do 
not believe in vouchers. Believe me, they would bankrupt the State 
of Arizona if we went to vouchers. I would allow vouchers to those 
folks that have handicapped or special needs for their kids. 

Also with problem students, we do not have a place to send 
them. We have school suspension, but after they get to a point 
where we cannot keep them in class, we have to either expel them, 
suspend them, throw them out on the street. I believe here, in the 
Phoenix area, we need one school that will house seventh, eighth 
and through twelfth for the hard core kids, centrally located. It 
does not make any difference what district it is in Send them 
there That would be the last resort for that particular student, 
rather than to cope with these problem students in our own 
schools, because it is a very small percentage of the students that 
disrupt the majority. . . ^ 

But these things need funds. So the bottom line is, whatever so- 
lution is done, funds. You folks are at the driving wheel. Find out 
where the funds are coming from. Thank you very much, and enjoy 

your stay. , . t i 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much, Constable, I think we 
need a first class defense for this country and have alv/ays voted 
for a first class defense, but I also voted for a first class educational 
system. Du ing those 12 years the defense budget was built up, no 
one ever said, "You cannot throw money at^ it. No one said, 
"Money will not do it; money is not the answer." . 

Casper Weinberger said, "Give me more money and 1 will give 
you a bigger defense. Give me more money and I will give you a 
bigger defense," No one has ever used that argument, Money is 
not the answer for education; you cannot throw money at it, when 
it came to building up the Pentagon. I agree with you totally that 
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we really have to make an investment. In my mind, it is a capital 
myestment m our future to put money into education 

I have supported first class defense programs. I did not vote for 
some of the programs, the B-2 bomber and some of those, but I also 
wanted a first class education. And you know, Casper Weinberger 
never had to have a bake sale to buy a B-2 bomber, but we have 
bake sales to buy computers for schools. There is something wrong 
when we have to have bake sales to buy computers. That should be 
an essential tool. 

And you know the Pentagon never had a bake sale, ever, to buy 
a rifie We should treat education, certainly, as part of our national 
grovvth, as important as our national defense. I really agree that 
we have to make a commitment to put some dollars into what I 
thmk IS human investment. T think you have made a very eood 
point and I appreciate that. 

Let me say listening to all of you and, James, listening to you it 
is just interesting, the idea of self-esteem. All of you mentioned 
se t-esteem, and I think you mentioned role models and mentors 
Bill Moyers put a television program on which I recomm^^nd all of 
you watch some time called "All Our Children." One of you used 
the term, a caring adult. And Bill Moyers says that behind every 
child at risk who makes it is a caring adult. There is someone who 
intervenes and shows some care and some concern. And apparently 
with some o. you there was someone who showed some care and 
you, in turn, are acting as a mentor for younger children, right 
James.' ° ' 

That is very important because they can look up to you as a 
mentor. You are a young adult for them, and it is very important 
It we can put together a system of mentoring where people can 
look up to somebody and relate to that person, I think it is very 
very important. I am trying to get some bills into Congress right 
now on gangs and so I think this idea of self-esteem that you have 
been emphasizing is extremely important. 

If I had to go back and try in our forum to see what we can do to 
assist school districts, perhaps, what is needed is to set up some 
kind ot mentoring program, some caring adult or caring old'-r 
person for the children in the lower grades. I get philosophical at 
times, but I will tell you, I have three children, they are all in col- 
lege right now, but when I went to Washington, my children were 
tour, five and six. Now they are 19, 20 and 21. 

My youngest son, Paul, is kind of the philosopher of the family 
One night I was putting him to bed when he was probably about 6 
years old. After he said his formal prayers, his Our Father and his 
Hail Mary, then he said, "I love God. I love mommy, I love daddy I 
love Laura. I love David and I love me." And that is very impor- 
tant, because if you respect yourself for the right reason, that 
every human being has dignity, if you respect yourself, you are far 
more likely to respect other people, their property and, indeed, 
their life. 

If you do not really respect yourself, you can drive by and shoot 
snm^oody if you do not think human life has great dignity and 
great worth. I thmk we really have to do something to try to help 
people develop their self-esteem. Perhaps, this mentoring program 
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expanding that in some way so that we can help people develop 
their self-esteem. 

You know, you presented to me more of a challenge, but a chal- 
lenge that comes from really quite a nice cross section right here; 
parent, teacher, peace officer, assistant principal, student. A chal- 
lenge to go back and try to see what we can do to somehow put 
together a type of mentoring process to help children in need. 

I have been philosophizing now. I am going to turn it over to Mr. 
Pastor 

Mr. Pastor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Sometime thu. week or 
maybe next week, we will be asked to vote on what we are going to 
do with the budget. As you know, there are three line items: mili- 
tary, domestic and foreign. And as we now find ourselves in a situ- 
ation that we are not confronting the Soviet Union or the Evil 
Empire any more, we have to make some basic decisions. 

One of the decisions that I will vote for will be to take some of 
the money from the military budget and set aside that money to 
pay for the national deficit. I think it is very important that we do 
that. But to me, it is equally important, and I will be criticized for 
it, that we are taking some of those moneys and investing in our 
children. So you are right, E.T., there are good ideas, there are 
good alternatives, there are good programs, but they are going to 
take money. 

I believe that it is our role in the Federal Government, using 
your tax money, to bring it back to you and invest in our children. 
The people who will be critical will say all the money should have 
gone to the National deficit. Well, it probably should have, but it 
does not do much to help our schools and our children better them- 
selves. I can tell you that I will be there. I will be supporting the 
move to put money into education, because I think it is needed. 

Like you say, this is an investment in the future. If we do not 
invest in our kids today, then we are going to have a future that 
may not be what we expected or desire. So that is where I will be. 

It was very interesting because all of you talked about a general 
theme and that was self-esu> m. It is my belief that self-esteem 
starts at home. It starts at home because if your parents do not cul- 
tivate that feeling in you, then it is very difficult. But throughout 
life es you do things you begin to develop and further your self- 
esteem. So it is very important that somehow we get our parents of 
our young children involved. We have babies having babies and 
you probably have a lot of teenagers who are parents of some of 
the kids that you have in pre-school. 

And in many cases, I believe that those young parents, them- 
selves, have not found their role in life. So maybe we need to work 
with these young parents and try to cultivate some sense of respon- 
sibility, for themselves and for their children. 

I have also heard comments that somehow the self-esteem is 
either not furthered or that we continue to lower it when they are 
in the schools. I would like to get some of your thoughts on this 
matter. Is it the building, is it the teacher, is it the principal? I will 
let all of you have a chance to answer that. What happens to some- 
one who may have a good self-esteem at home, goes to school, be- 
comes alienated and then becomes disenfranchised and looks for 
^tan^ja or other groups to relate to? 
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Mr. Estrada. There is an old African proverb. I believe it is 
summed up by saying, 'It takes the entire community to raise a 
child. In the Carl Hayden Community High School area, it is 
going to take the entire community. We have gone through a name 
change purposely for that reason, is that the entire community 
must get involved to make a change. Therefore, Carl Hayden High 
School changed its name to Carl Hayden Community High School. 

And in that change, there are attempts to work with parents, 
open school up later, bring the DES on campus once a week, bring 
in partnerships like CPLC, Friendly House, the social service agen- 
cies to assist us. The issue you mentioned of children having chil- 
dren, we have an extended school night program that we recently 
started. Out of 126 students, 36 students have childn.,i. The needs 
are greater than the programs. 

There seems to be a lack of respect because they do not see the 
respect, I believe, in many areas and it has to be the educational 
institution as well as at home, grandparents, and, of course, we 
have to blame some of this on the media, communications. I think 
what they see sometimes they believe is really happening. There- 
fore, they have to make it real. 

The issue of programs. South Mountain High School went 
through something many, many years ago. Carl Hayden High 
School also went through a renaissance for some changes. Our 
principal, Mr. Flores, had a vision and in that vision he asked 
teachers, "This is what we are doing. If you cannot do that, then 
you need to move out. You need to move over and bring in those 
who have a vision of success, of building self-esteem." I will leave it 
at that. 

Mr. Cervantes. Well, you know, I also think that self-esteem 
does start at home and in our community and, like, in our neigh- 
borhood we do not have any community centers for us to hang 
around, no public libraries. All we have is just a little piece of land 
called a park. You know, it is 

Mr. Pastor. The turf. 

Mr. Cervantes. Yeah, it is not even a park. And you know, we 
have nothing there and, you know, self-esteem needs to start at 
home and in our community. We need to build our community to 
start self-esteem. And like E.T. said, the bottom line is funding. 
And we do not have money. Like I said, we are just a working poor 
neighborhood and in order to build self-esteem there, we just need 
those kind of things there. 

Mr. Pastor. Let me ask a question. When I was on the County 
Board of Supervisors, I was very active in helping Golden Gate Set- 
tlement, which I believe is in the area close by. We provided 
moneys for athletic equipment, boxing, et cetera. Now, was that a 
good investment on the part of the Board? Did you ever use it? 

Mr. Cervantes. What part of the neighborhood are you talking 
about, because I am from southwest Phoenix and I 

Mr. Pastor. Oh, you're not from Golden Gate, okay. 

Mr. Cervantes. Yes. 

Mr. Pastor. Okay, fine. 

Mr. Estrada. What has happened is that because of our district s 
boundaries, we have turfs in our attondanco zones, and certain at- 
tendance zones do not have the same facilities as other attendance 
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zones. Carl Hayden High School, as you know, attends all the way 
down to Levine and to Thomas. In that attendance zone, wa have a 
dump. 

Mr. Pastor. Yes, on 27th Street. 

Mr E TRAD A. We have Durango, in which we have a lot of our 
kids institutionalized there under the educational system. We have 
many warehouses, businesses. Circle K's and gas stations, very few 
doctors, no hospital. We have two parks. In south Phoenix the 
Cash 

Mr. Pastor. Eleven Cash precinct? 

Mr. Estrada. Yeah. And of course, then we have Falcon Park 
and we have been trying to work, of course, with a variety of pro- 
grams there. It was a good investment, yes, to answer your ques- 
tion, but 

Mr. Pastor. But it was not reaching him. 

Mr. Estrada. Yeah. It is a great investment, however, but the 
hours are different there. They are not open in the evenings. 

Mr. Pastor. No, I understand. I thought he lived in west Phoe- 
nix. 

Mr. Cervantes. Also there is a bunch of cotton fields. What can 
you do in a cotton field? 

Mr. Pastor. No, I understand. I know where you live. I thought 
you lived in west Phoenix. I would agi^ee that where you live is not 
served probably as adequately as other parts of Phoenix. 

Let me ask another question while we are on it. What did the 
gang provide for you? 

Mr. Cervantes. F>ccuse me? 

Mr. Pastor. What did the gang provide for you as a person? 

Mr. Cervantes. It provided me popularity, you know, but you 
know, the fact that I have friends, someone watching my back, you 
know, some kind of security for myself, and kind of like a motiva- 
tion to do things wrong. 

Mr. Pastor. That v.-re probably wrong. 

Chairman Kildee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Ivir Pastor. Yes sir. 

Chairman Kildee. James, let me ask you, how old are you, 
James? 
Mr. Cervantes. I am 18. 

Chairman Kildee. Eighteen, that is a great age. That is a great 
age. You know, Congressman Pastor just mentioned how he is 
going to vote next week, the same way that I am going to vote. I 
am going to vote to take some of that defense money and put it in 

education. j • j ^ n 

You know, the B-2 bomber, for example, that was designed to tly 
over a huge land mass undetected. Well, that land mass does not 
exist anymore. We could fly over Iraq in a Cessna and we do not 
really need a B-2 bomber for that. So I am going to vote to take 
some of that chunk of money and put it in education, and I will tell 
you why, because it really is an investment. 

I look at a person like you, I do not mean to embarrass you, 
James, but a person like you, you are on your v;ay now to being a 
contributor to society and really to put it this way, a contributor to 
the Treasury. You are on your way to that. Whereas, without some 
kind of intervention very' often people are on their way drawing 
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from the Treasury, right, with all the cost it takes for corrections, 
all the cost it takes with the welfare programs. But you are on 
your way, I think, with your attitude right now, to being one of 
those who will be contributing to the Treasury. 

That is why I call this human investment. That is why rather 
than take it all and reduce the deficit, we will take part of it for 
the deficit, put some into human investment, because your return 
is more than that to the U.S. Treasury. 

Mr. Cervantes. Also I want to add, too, with this gang problem, 
the media is just really making it into publicizing it real bad. I was 
writing to the news channels over here, the local news channels, 
not to publicize gang fights as much as they do because it only 
makes things worse. It makes them feel like, you know, they want 
to go home and watch themselves on the news. So they are going to 
go do stuff to try and get themselves on the news and that is where 
a lot of problems happen. 

Mr. Pastor. They are acting like actors sometimes. What hap- 
pens as they go from home to school and you see some of the prob- 
lems at school are the cause of low self-esteem or net developing 
self-esteem. I will go with you, Ms. Medina. 

Ms. Medina. As far as self-esteem in my home, it is real high. 

Mr. Pastor. Good, glad to hear it. 

Ms. Medina. I have an honor role student. You know, my child is 
an honor role student and he has been for a couple of years. 
Mr. Pastor. Good. 

Ms. Medina. And there are times when he feels very pressured 
at school and I see it there a lot of times because I work there, you 
know, peer pressure. You know, their little term, want-to-be's, and 
there are a lot of want-to-be*s in that school. And to me they are a 
bunch of little fools, that is the only thing I can think of and I can 
think of a few things more than that. But self-esteem at schools, 
the teachers need to get more involved and they need to learn a lot 
more. And the child, themselves, there is so many that they have 
to deal with and we have to understand that, too. 

I do. But they need to take time. There has to be something in 
that school. Counseling is great, you know, but you bring in a coun- 
selor and she finally gets their trust and they are talking and their 
self-esteem starts getting built up. Here, they are out of there 
within who knows how much time. Then they are starting to get 
picked on again, you know. Even while they are being counseled in 
school, a lot of kids, they tease them. Kids are cruel. They say some 
very mean, evil things to each other. 

And it is like some of the sixth graders there, a lot of them in 
the school that I work in, they are twice my size. So they think, 
hey, I am only a 19-year-old, 20-year-old. Well, they have a good 
joke coming, because I am almost twice their age. So it does not 
matter what I look like, I know what they are going through. 

I quit school when I as in high school because of gang violence 
and stuff. And the last day 1 was there, guns were pulled out and I 
said, "Forf:;et it. I am not going to sit here and this teacher is not 
going to s&y nothing because she is afraid, too." You know, and my 
self-esteenr- was like, "If I cannot get through the teacher, what the 
heck, I am just going to go home.* I did go back to school, though. I 
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got my GED. I even got my diploma. I got both of them. I did not 
want to just stay out. 

Self-esteem is one of the most important things to me with kids. I 
love to work with kids. You know, that is one thing I push all the 
time, "Do not lower yourself to the other kinds, you know, the way 
they think. You do not have to be.'' That is what they think, they 
have to act so mean, act cruel just to be in the game, because they 
do not know what self-esteem is. They do not even know the mean- 
ing of self-esteem. 

A lot of parents, they have given up, too. They need to get en- 
couraged. Their self-esteem is shot, and that is where these kids 
are following. We need to start getting back to these parents. We 
need these parents to get themselves back into this community, not 
just hiding behind the door, ducking in their front window, because 
you never know what bullet is going to come through your window 
or what rock. 

Even kids, it is sad, it is scary. That to me is just the most impor- 
tant thing right now with kids and parents. 

Ms. Gray. Great, thank you for that. We all say that it starts in 
the home, but let us face some fncts. With many of our at-risk 
youth whose numbers are very high, they do not get that at home. 
They do not get it in the home. That is one factor of at-risk youth. 
So let us have the schools step up, all right. Let us have teachers 
be more than teachers. You know, we have to be caring. We have 
to empower our youngsters. 

You know, self-esteem curriculum is very important, all right, 
and it works. It is effective. It is efficient, you know. What we have 
done at South Mountain High School, we have become a school 
within a school. South is a very big high school, but we have 
broken that down. The main thrust of the whole South Mountain 
plan is that we work in cores, where 3 teachers, English, science 
and math teachers, that is a core. We take on 90 kids. And we 
father these kids. 

We make phone calls. We make home visits. South has a social 
services link. We are cognizant of all the social ills that are out 
there. So the school and teachers have to step up. We have to be 
inspired. We have to want to work with kids and show them that 
this whole world can be a better place. Once they have developed 
certain skills they can work with people. Cooperative learning 
teaches so much in a classroom environment. It teaches social 
skills that all of us have, that business people have. 

It teaches you how to work with individuals, how to cooperate. 
As teachers we need to model that behavior. As parents we need to 
model that behavior also. A school needs to step up because I cer- 
tainly believe that my job stretches far more than as a dispenser of 
information or facts. It has to be within our hearts that we have a 
great job to do. That is why we are the heros. We are the heros of 
this country, because we understand what it will take to educate 
our young people and that is not about academics. It is about life. 
It is about Hving. It is about loving and having respect. 

Let us take our kids back from the gangs. Let us give them what 
they do not get at home, what they do not get in the neighborhood. 
We can do it. Schools can do it. Give us the money to do it and we 
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will do it. We are doing it at South Mountain High School. We are 
making a difference. 

So I really encourage you to look at the South Mountain High 
School plan. 

Chairman Kildee. Constable? 

Mr. Hernandez. Here again, I am the last one. You know, I am 
probably the only elected official that faces their constituents every 
day, eyeball to eyeball. And let me tell you, every place I go, I am 
there because there is a problem. Some of tlae things I have seen is 
unbelievable. I try to be a truant officer at the same time. Some- 
times I might see a little girl, "Are you not in school?" "Yes, I go 
to school." "Why are you not in school today?" 

Kind of embarrassingly, "Well, it was my sister's turn to wear 
this dress today." It is very hurting, or "I did not have any shoes." 
Or you might ask the little girl, "Why are you not in school?" 
"Well, my mamma made me stay because I have to babysit my 
little brothers." I mean, this is repeated over and over again. So it 
is very hard to try to teach these kind of kids self-esteem, very 
hard. 

I know, I have gone into places where there will be a couple little 
kids eating out of a cold cereal box; knock on the door. "Come in." 
A woman is on one side and her boyfriend arguing with her be- 
cause she did not receive the welfare check so he can go out and 
spend it on liquor or whatever. 

How do you teach these little kids that have not got a chance to 
get self-esteem? Here again, we have to target them. The school 
has not got the personnel to send them out in flocks, to talk to the 
parents and Child Protective Services, it has to be almost a diehard 
case before they show up. The police, our hands are tied because 
there is no crime being committed. 

So when these kids go to school, you know, they have two strikes 
against them already. It is hard to teach these kids self-esteem. If 
we could target these families, this kid is not going to school, and 
they send somebody down there. You know, the colleges are full of 
kids that are about to graduate that would be more than glad to 
make family visits, these people that are taking courses in social 
services. 

And we cannot let the teacher do everything. The teacher is like 
everybody else, she can only do so much. You got 30, 35 kids in 
class and then she just cannot pay special attention to one because 
then she will have to leave the rest. And I do not know the answer, 
I really do not. All we have to do is just keep working at it. 

About the Golden Gate community, I was just appointed to the 
board of directors. Mr. Hughes just resigned last week and I believe 
the only funding we have really been getting out there is through 
the United Way. As a matter of fact, the last board meeting I sug- 
gested that I hope you are in town and I am going to try to get the 
city and the State and the county involved, because I know there 
are moneys for gang problems, and the like, that can be funneled 
into it. 

It is open till 6 o'clock, then it is closed. It is closed on we^^kends. 
The same with our schools, our schools are closed and they close on 
v/eekends. The schools should be the center of our communities but 
they cannot keep them open because of funds. And with our high 
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school, I say our high school because I spent many hours at Carl 
Hayden High School; in fact, as Mr. Estrada said, we were prob- 
ably the first in the Nation to change it to a community high 
school. This is one of the reasons we are trying to bring m the par- 
ents mostly. Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. Just one further question, this is a very help- 
ful panel. I think we have gotten some insight here. James, this 
mentoring program you are involved in, where you are helping 
younger people, is that a formalized program? 

Mr. Cervantes. Well, it was put together by a principal in an 
elementary school and my English teacher. They just got together 
and decided, ''You know, well, we will get some f these kids to go 
over there a d help mentor these kids in their studies and all 
that.'' So I do not know if it is considered formal. 

Chairman Kildee. I really think it is a great program. I believe 
in mentoring and apparently, it is working. You are working with 
younger people. Maybe with my staff director here, Susan, or with 
Congressman Pastor, you can get us some more details on that so 
we can see how maybe we can help those types of programs with- 
out interfering with them. I think that would be a very good way 
to invest some money. You know the streets and you know how to 
talk to young people. You know how to caution them, what things 
to avoid, what the opportunities are, and I think bringing that type 
of mentoring into being would be a very helpful thing. 

So perhaps one of my staff can get with you and get some addi- 
tional information and ideas. They do not need to be all written 
out, just some ideas on that so we can see what we can do to help 
encourage mentoring at the Federal level at least. 

We are going into open forum next. Mr. Pastor and I both be- 
lieve and are strong believers in having everyone participate. 
Before this panel leaves, let me tell this panel, though, and those 
who will be coming up to testify, your words today are recorded 
forever. They are part of the Congressional Record. They are in the 

Archives of Congress. , , , . , t^. 

They will be printed up in probably a few weeks. If you want 
copies of them, let us know and we will send you copies of them. 
You can see your testimony. They are kept in the Library of Con- 
gress. In case we are unable to keep the peace, which I hope to God 
we are able to keep the peace, all the archives in the United 
States, including the testimony given here today, copies are kept 
very deep in the mountains of Maryland, so 1,000 years from now 
historians can say you testified here and helped us make a better 
society. . , . , 

Mr. Pastor. You may also add that this testimony will be consid- 
ered by the entire subcommittee and full committee, as we develop 
legislation. Your information, recommendations, and your testimo- 
ny are very important to us. I would like to thank everyone for 
being here. I know we took time from a Saturday, but it was a Sat- 
urday well spent, so thank you very much. 

Chairman Kildee. I have to ritch a plane, so if people would, 
they can submit written testimony and summarize in about 2 min- 
utes. If you want you may come up to the microphone, identify 
yourself for the court reporter and submit written testimony. If it 
is voluminous it will become part of the committee file. If it is not 
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voluminous, it will become part of the subcommittee hearing 
record. 

It would probably be more convenient for you if you just stand at 
the center podium and again, give your name and address into the 
microphone; try to summarize in about 2 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF ANTHONY ABRIL, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

Mr. Abril. My name is Anthony Abril. As you know, Mr. Pastor, 
my father was a State Representative. I always carry the. Arizona 
Revised Statutes because I feel that Arizona is badly in need of 
new schools in the south Phoenix area. It is always overlooked. I 
forgot to mention, 1109 East Hilton, south Phoenix, Phoenix, Arizo- 
na. 

I am also registered with the State Capitol under Neighborhood 
Spirit Associations. What I wanted to discuss is that the Federal 
Government owes us a high school. It took away Indian School 
High School from the Indians, the Native Americans. Through the 
years, Phoenix Union High. School was taken away from us, sup- 
posedly, so that the inner city would never grow again. It is grow- 
ing. ■ ^ . 

We need another high school In the central city corridor. Of 
course, we have Mayor Paul Johnson and all the new maps that 
are coming p. I want to leave this so that you can use it for 
records. I also have two letters of Mr. Paul Johnson. He had re- 
quested in the •past more schools hke North High because other 
schools are having a lot of problems with segregation, with racial 
violence, wir,h the blacks,- with the Mexicans or Chicanos. 

But I iam requesting because south Phoenix in the past has 
always been overlooked. Mr. Kildee, I hope that you get to see the 
south Phoenix area because when Mr. Pastor was there, we lost a 
lot of areas. We lost south 'of south Phoenix, the District City Coun- 
cil for Calvin Good and now are supposed have a District Six for 
Kathy Debbs, which again^ the propierty values and the moneys go 
to so-called Paradise Valley and Scottsdale and some other district 
areas. 

Supposedly now we have 23^ Mr. Martin Lewis wants to add in 
the north bank of the toxic land that we do not need in District 23. 
So I am asking of you, Mr. Kildee and Mr. Pastor and Mr. Redon- 
do, and staff and again, ladies and gentlemen in the audience, be- 
cause see, we have a lot of projects like City of Phoenix Equal Op- 
portunity Affirmative Action. 

We have a downtown Phoenix redevelopment plan. And we have 
all these different booklets which, of course, cost a lot of taxpayers 
money in advance to the city of Phoenix. I would like to see an 
audit in the State capital regarding the Federal Government be- 
cause we have a lot of projects going downtown, the government 
and all the 25-year vision. I spoke on the environment issues here a 
couple of months ago before the Las Vegas Ladies Directors Com- 
mission. 

I feel that it is unfair that as Americans, we are taking land 
from them and then giving out to the Collier family for luggage or 
alligator shoes, who knows. But again, we need a central city high 
school with the elementaries, because I am also a Citizen Advisory 
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Council member at large for the 14 school districts of Phoenix ele- 
mentary and as well as a strong activist at the State capital and 
the city. I know there are some bills here under Payment Bonds, 
State Asset Study Committee, Leaves and Forms regarding our 
State capital. 

They are dissecting our State to the benefit of north, like, it 
always has been for many years, from day one because they think 
that, I guess, the Mexicans and the blacks are 2:etting educated. 
And I, myself, we have a lot of white people, all nationalities, all 
kinds, and I think that if we were to build a central city high 
school in the north bank of the river bed, because one of the things 
that I was reading last night on McDonnell-Douglas that now the 
State and the Federal is all after this land. If McDonnell-Douglas is 
given free land, they are more than willing to build another avia- 
tion department. 

One of the areas that really has to be looked into is aviation. It 
was the employees cf America West and I think under the Con- 
gress and the United States of America, I think it is time that Ari- 
zona gets its deserved issues and at the same time schooling, be- 
cause we always are segregated. I do not like the word at risk. I do 
not like the fact of minority, period, because it sounds like they are 
minus something. At risk that means something is wrong with you. 

I think it is wrong to label any students. It is only right that 
they get the proper education. The moneys are here. They need to 
audit the NASA. They need to audit the aviation, all these pro- 
grams, because you hear back east these States get flooding. I do 
not see how come they cannot dig a hole, enough water to fall in 
that big a hole. Because I think this flood district and all these 
issues going on and in Arizona, "I am sorry, we cannoc give you 
any money because of the Federal Government, the welfare pro- 
grams.** 

I think an audit on Social Security has to be looked into very 
thoroughly. I am sorry if I sound too abrupt and rude. I do not 
mean to be that way. I am leaving you all this information that I 
have here, that I have collected. And as far as, ladies and gentle- 
men, tomorrow at the City of Phoenix City Council that are having 
on the anti-discrimination at 2 to 3 o'clock so if anybody in the au- 
dience and yourselves, gentlemen, since you are congressmen and 
director, I do not know your name, and Mr. Redondo, if you would 
like to come down to the City Council, I would appreciate it be- 
cause I have been, myself, to Jerusalem, Bethlehem. I have seen 
the discrimination everywhere ^ ) parts of the v orld myself, in 
Rome, Italy, France, Switzerland and it just makes me appalled to 
see that these kids, they are trying the best they can, but again, 
our city council, our State level, our Federal level — like Mr. Pastor 
was talking about Golden Gate. 

Sure, Golden Gate was supposed to be given moneys to rehabili- 
tate the community. Sky Harbor Center under the leases— under 
the Sky Harbor Aviation have withheld that money, designated 
certain areas regarding to Sky Harbor Center and now we, in the 
commur ty, are left dormant with this blight of land through Ban- 
kAmerica. Okay, time is up. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Abril. Okay, so again, Anthony Abril, and I am leaving you 
all this information so you congressmen can look into it, okay? 

Chairman Kildee. All right, and that will be made part of the 
subcommittee file. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. Anyone? Yes, please. 

Mr. Abril. And I hope you do it in good faith. 

STATEMENT OF EUGENE BRESSARD, DIRECTOR, FRIENDLY 
HOUSE, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

Mr. Bressard. My name is Eugene Bressard, and I am the direc- 
tor of the Friendly House, an agency that began in 1920 to help 
immigrants, and we are still in operation after 72 years. Congress- 
man Pastor was on our board of directors some time ago. 

I am here to urge you, when you consider legislation, that you 
make the rules such that school districts have some facility to use 
community based organizations. The National Council Arressa, of 
which we are an affiliate, has started a project, an initiative, to 
assist Hispanics who are probably the group, the ethnic group, that 
is most at risk and is experiencing the highest dropout rate among 
ethnic minorities. 

This initiative began in the early 1980's and has had a big 
impact in redressing that problem. And I think that the legislation 
that you w be enacting in the future should keep in mind that 
there needs to be a partnership. The schools cannot do it alone. 
There needs to be others. And the community based organizations 
have long histories of working with parents, with promoting ethnic 
cultural values, that cannot be duplicated by a school district. 

So if we can join hands with thern, and we have done that here 
in Phoenix with Phoenix Elementary Number 1, with Phoenix 
Union High School District, and this has come for the benefit of 
the con)munity. So I would urge the committee to make the legisla- 
tion such that it is easy for school districts to reach out to us and I 
think it will be very helpful. Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. You give us a good idea on what to put in as 
an allowable activity. Thank you very much, Gene. 

STATEMENT OF JUDY MULLER, TEACHER. SOUTH MOUNTAIN 
HIGH SCHOOL, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

Ms. MuLLER. Good afternoon. My name is Judy Muller. My ad- 
dress is 3415 East Tierra Way. And even though I am a teacher, I 
always get really scared when I talk to somebody else. So if my 
voice shakes, please forgive me. 

First of all, you were asking what could the government do for 
us as educators, and I would like to say one thing: that this is my 
fourth year of teaching, and I discovered as much as I have enjoyed 
teaching that there is too much paperwork. And whatever you do, 
please, do not give us more paperwork to have to document. 

It seems to us as though often the documentation is more impor- 
tant than the contact with students, and we know that is not true. 

Mr. PASTOit. Could you elaborate on the type of paperwork? 

Ms. Muller. Well, I really cannot say that I know for sure which 
governmental entities, I suppose the State government for exam- 
ple, in documenting attendance, for example. It is pretty extensive, 
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But you know, I have to do those things myself and I was just help- 
ing them to do it and realizing that academics are very much in- 
volved in vocational education. 

A recent article I read in People Magazine talking about a 
woman who was dealing with very hard core dropout students with 
computers, teaching them all the academic subjects on computers 
and how successful it was. And so in funding, I would like to see 
more funding towards the integration of academic and vocational 
education. I think that that would answer a lot of problems with 
the students who do not feel very much motivation to learn what 
they need to learn in high school. 

That is all I have to say. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF RONALD MOHAMMED, SUBSTITUTE TEACHER, 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

Mr, Mohammed. My name is Ronald Mohammed and I live at 
8020 South Central, Apartment 2052. 

I first have to thank God to be in attendance such as this be- 
cause I think it can really serve in a concrete nature. I came just 
as a friend of Derrick Gray's. I am a substitute teacher at South 
Mountain High School. I have been subbing there for about a 
month. He has inspired me to want to become a full-time teacher, 
and the thing I want to add that connects my brothers is the fact 
that I think the success that he is having at South Mountain High 
School is the fact that he is a true product of his environment in 
which he is teaching in. 

He is from Chicago, but he was raised in what is known aS the 
projects, which was a governmental task to improve housing, but 
we know it failed. But he is a product of that environment to show 
that when the proper impetus of the individual is applied to tackle 
the problem, then the problem can be solved. That if we truly want 
to solve the problem of education, that we have to make other edu- 
cation relevant and relative to the individuals that we are trying to 
educate. 

Malcolm X, Malcolm Little before he became Malcolm X, went 
through a great transformation. Cassius Clay. Mohammed Ali, 
went through a great transformation. Louis Wolcott, Louis Fara- 
kan, went through a great transformation. These great transforma- 
tions have to be seen as only model and motive of operation. They 
learned a knowledge of who they really are. And they took that 
knowledge of who they are and began to apply it to the environ- 
ment. 

And so what I am trying to say is that if you want to help to 
change education for the inner city youth, allow the black profes- 
sional bookwriters, the Hispanic professional bookwriters, the 
Indian professional bookwriters, to get together with Congress and 
draw up the proper curriculum that will be relative and relevant 
to the particular impetus and inspiration you want to come out of 
the youth. 

Because if you continue to try to teach them about Dick and 
Jane, if you continue to try to teach them about Spot, I think you 
know you are going to lose them before you even get started. So I 
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have to emphasize that if this is what you want to do, then allow 
these wise sages of these community environments — Phoenix is a 
great community. It is a great cosmopolitan, a great melting pot, 
but as individuals become a member of the melting pot, do not ask 
them to disrobe themselves of that which made them the individ- 
uals that they are. 

Ask them to give you the root of what is a part of their back- 
ground to help bring us all into what the true meaning of a rain- 
bow we can be when we emphasize the true meaning of color know- 
ing what the true identity of an individual, what he has to offer. 
And so that is all I wanted to offer. Let us just allow those individ- 
uals that are qualified to come forth with their qualifications. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Pastor. Is Dick and Jane still around? 

Mr. Mohammed. It is around. 

STATEMENT OF JACK LUNSFORD, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

Mr. LuNSFORD. Chairman Kildee and Congressm.an Pastor, I 
thank you for holding this hearing today in Phoenix and for the 
opportunity to speak to you. My name is Jack W. Lunsford, 9642 
North 9th Street' in Phoenix and I am speaking today on my own 
behalf, but by way of introduction, let me tell you that I serve as a 
three-time appointee to the Arizona State Council on Vocational 
Education. I recently have been appointed by Governor Symington 
to chair the Arizona Post-Secondary Education Commission and I 
am currently Director of Government Relations for the Maricopa 
Community College District, the second largest district in the 
United States. 

As vou can see, I am intensely interested in and involved in and 
care a great deal about education, both vocationally and advoca- 
tionallv. And if there is a double entendre in there, it is okay. I 
came to listen today, not necessarily to testify. However, after 
hearing nearly all of today's testimony and comments I was com- 
pelled to make some personal observations and comments and pos- 
sibly from a broader perspective. 

First, an observation: Business is a key sector calling for educa- 
tional reform, but where is business today? Business needs to be 
here and in rooms like this and forums like that, not only to pro- 
vide input but, more importantly, to listen to the problems of edu- 
cators, parents and students as we face the delivery of education. 

Second, some comments: Although Congress has a variety of com- 
mittees and subcommittees with oversight of education and train- 
ing programs, Congress must move toward a singular view. Educa- 
tion is cross-jurisdictional. We are no longer in the traditional 
mode of basic elementary education, secondary education and post- 
secondary education and training. Education is a continuum. Life- 
long learning is no longer a buzz phrase. It is a necessity; in fact, it 
is a requirement. 

Not trying to be redundant with what Ms. MuUer said earlier, let 
me talk further about the separation between academic and voca- 
tional education. Although not in thinking or association but in 
definite practice the separation is narrowing but many still contin- 
ue to separate them. Why is a computer course in the high school 
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vocational education but a computer used in analyzing the results 
of a chemistry experiment academic? 

Why is a typing class considered vocational but using a computer 
in an English class academic? Why is the math and physics used in 
an electronics course treated as part of a vocational course but 
when they are offered in a traditional offering they are academic? 
On the other hand, if we are going to continue this separation, why 
cannot we consider delivering academic courses in the same 
manner we deliver vocational ones, on a competency basis? 

And as an aside, Mr. Chairman, I would like to reflect the Chair- 
man of the House Education Committee in Arizona, Jim Greene, 
once mentioned in this discussion, he said, "You know if I am 
studying to be a brain surgeon, is this not vocational education?'* 

Lastly, Mr. Chairman, I want to comment on your question earli- 
er just briefly about social services and education. I think that was 
well addressed but one thing that I think needs to be added for con- 
sideration ultimately is the importance of having our professionals, 
our educators, having some sort of backup. As opposed to paying a 
$30,000 teacher to do lunch duty, - think we need, as a society, to 
begin looking at this more creatively. 

As Congress moves forward in revising and setting a new nation- 
al education policy with emphasis on policy, not mandates, I would 
urge cross-committee, cross-jurisdictional efforts, focusing on educa- 
tion as a lifelong process , with the concept becoming the driving 
mechanism for policy. I also urge leadership on the part of Con- 
gress in recognizing and promoting alternative and non-traditional 
delivery of education services, i.e., technology, possibly by using the 
adaptations from vocational education which is used to provide for 
its own survival, as a cost effective means of providing equal access 
to all citizens. 

I would be happy to answer any questions. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
testimony. It is good tc meet a fellow educator. Any other person 
who wishes to testify? 

[The prepared statement of Jack W. Lunsford follows:] 



Chairman Kildee and Congressman Pastor. Thank you for holding this hearing 
today and for the opportunity t') speak to you. My name is Jack W. Lunsford, 9642 
N. 19th Street, Phoenix, Arizona, and I am speaking today on my own behalf. But 
by way of introduction let me tell you that I serve as a three-time appointee to the 
Arizona State Council on Vocational Education, I have recently been appointed by 
Governor Symington to Chair the Arizona Commission on Postsecondary Education, 
and I am currently Director of Government Relations for the Maricopa Community 
College District. As you can see, I am intensely interested and involved in and care 
about all sectors of education, ^ ocationally and avocationally. 

I came to lisv^e. today, not necessarily to testify. However, after hearing nearly all 
of today's testimo.iy and comments, I was compelled to make some personal obser- 
vations and comments from perhaps a broader perspective. 

First, an observation. Business is a key sector calling for educational reform, but 
where is business today? Business needs to be here, not only to provide input, but 
more importantly to listen to the problems educators, students and parents face 
daily. 

Second, sorne comments. Although Congress has a variety of committees and sub- 
committees with oversight of education and training programs. Congress must move 
toward a singular view — education is cross-jurisdictional. We are no longer in the 
traditional mode of basic elementary education, secondary education, and postsec- 
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ondary education and training delivery. Education is a continuum-life-long learn- 
intr is no lonBer a buzz phrase, it is a necessity, in fact a requirement. 

lurtherthe se'pSn between academic and vocational education-although 
not in thinking or association but definitely in practice-the separation is narrow- 
"ng but many still continue to separate them. Why is a computer course in high 
^hool vocational education but a computer used in analyzing the results of a chem- 
tetrTexperiment academic? Why is a typing class considered vocational, but using a 
Suter in an English class academic? Why is the -"^th and physics used n an 
Plectronics course treated as part of a vocational course, but when they are otterea 
Tn a t?atoional offering academic? On the other hand, why can we nul deliver aca- 
demic course^if we insist on continued separation-on a competency basis like we 

'7sTn"rdlTneftion that Jim Greene, former Chair of the Arizona House Edu- 
cation Committee, often asked that "if someone is studying to be a brain surgeon 

"Lastly TcSnt^rttie ChLSHues^ earlier on social sen-ices and edu- 
cationaf delivery. Staff support, although perceived as costly, '^"ecessary and acU- 
allv cost effective. As an example, it makes no sense to be paying teacher, $30,000 
Innuallv and stUl have them on lunch duty. This time could be better used for plan- 
n^nl and preparation while paraprofessionals are providing student supervision In 
clS as &ess r^o^effoma^ in revising and setting a now nationa education 
^'^^iy-withemphLron policy not mandate-1 would urge cross-committee cross- 
^r sdictTonal efforts focusing on education as a life-long process with he concept 
CoS X driving mechanism for policy. I also urge l^^de^ns^ip on the part of 
rVin<Trp4 in reconnizing and promoting alternative and non-traditional delivery oi 
^ucS seMceT through technology^ possibly by implementing the adaptations 
frorvocatiral education-used for its survival-as a cost effective means of pro- 
viding equal access to all citizens. 
Thank you, and I would be happy to address any questions. 

STATEMENT OF BETTY THOMPSON. PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Ms. Thompson. Yes. I am Betty Thompson of 339 East Monte 
Way. I really had not planned to make this talk, but I thmk I had 

^^After working 25 years with a Fortune 500 company, I was laid 
off I wanted retraining. After being laid off, I could draw my un- 
employment, which means I could not go to school and once I got 
fZ JTPA, which is the Job Training Placement Act, they would 
train me for a short vocational training, but I wanted a higher edu- 

^^The' problem is that there are no funds or no plans for reentry 
students to have any type of training beyond vocational training. 
And that is my problem. I would like for the Congressmen and you, 
Mr Kildee. to look into that area of education. You will prooably 
start finding that there are more and more people that are unem- 
ployed and want a higher education and want to be retrained. And 

*^rhad"to"g^''m?t^and beg for scholarships. It is just lucky that I 
have such high persistence that I found some scholarships to pay 
for my tuition, but I have no funds for gas and food, you know 
back and forth. I am having to go into the little money that I aad 
saJed when I worked those 25 years for retraining. I really want a 
higher education, but there are just no funds or anything for 
higher education for reentry students or for people that have 
worked years and are unemployed. , ,. , t, „ t 
Also because I am married, that has handicapped me. Because I 
am married, I cannot get this fund or I mean, when I was working 
I was paying all kinds of taxes. I paid taxes when I was working, 
and I want to be retrained so that I can go back and work. 
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T Chairman KiLDEE. I think you have made an excellent point, and 
I know Mr. Pastor and I will be sharing that with the chairman of 
the full committee who is also chairman of the postsecondary com- 
mittee, because I do think that very often we do give some dollars 
for quote vocation education," and the gentleman who spoke 
before you made some good points there, but not for those other 
areas that are open doors for you, too, for opportunity 

So I think Mr. Pastor and I will share that with Mr Bill Ford 
who IS chairman of the full committee and also chairman of the 
postsecondary. So we appreciate your testimony 
Ms. Thompson. Thank you so much. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Pastor. Let me make one more comment. And Chairman 
Kildee and myself were supporters of the notion that Pell grants 
should be entitlements, which basically means that if a person 
wanted to retrain themselves, seek a higher education or increase 
their opportunities through higher education, that we should pro- 
vide assistance to those men and women 

And it is with regret that I tell you that yesterday we were told 
that we will not have Pell grants as entitlements. And I think it is 
the worst public policy this country could have. If people want to 
educate themselves, whether they graduate from high school and 
want to go to a vocational school or want to go to a community col- 
lege or to a university, we should invest in that person's education 

And because the threats of veto from an administration who 
claims to be pro-education and because there are seme people that 
do not want to invest in education, we took away and will take 
away that provision. But hopefully, as you exercise your political 
responsibility, that you make your representatives and your Presi- 
dent know that you give education a high priority and that we 
Should do as much as we can to make sure that everyone in this 
country is educated. 

Chairman Kildee. And again, the money that we would have 
spent for your education clearly would have been a human invest- 
ment. And 1 think we have to do more capital investment and our 
best capital in this country is investing in our own people. I really 
appreciate you are a person with a name, not just a number out 
there now and I appreciate you testifying. 

Ms. Thompson. Thanks for listening to me. 

Chairman Kildee. Anyone else? Sir, come forward. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN P.IZZI, GLENDALE, ARIZONA 
Ms. Pizzi. My name is John Pizzi and I am from Glendale Arizo- 
bHefly ^^^^ *° ^^^^^ opportunity to speak to you 

I would like to say that I think it is kind of sad that most of the 
three panels that we had here today are gone except for, I think, 
Mr. Gray, who I see back there. I think it is a little unfortunate 
they have their say and then they do not hang around to see what 
we have to say about what they said. 

What I heard mostly was a bunch of people whining and putting 
their hands out for money. And I do not deny that funding is the 
basis of a lot of problems, but I did not hear a whole lot of solutions 
ottered up. There were some good ideas. Mr. Garcia was talking 
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about the State standards and making competency-based testing 
more in line than what we have been doing in the past. I think 
that is good. ^ ^ n 

Mr. Hernandez's comment about the school should be the focus 
of the community and the school should be open late hours and all 
that to encompass a lot of activities, that is good, too. And I think 
that would be going back to basics and going back maybe 50 years 
in time, which I think would be good. 

But the major problem here is that some people did a very good 
job of dancing around the issue and not attacking it is the fact that 
the family unit in this country is dysfunctional in great part, and 
that is not education's problem. That is a cultural problem and it 
goes for every color that you want to talk about. It is a cultural 
problem. It is their own problem. They need to get together and 
they need to realize that and make an effort as a culture to try to 
solve their own problems. 

And until they do that, they can place the blame everywhere. 
Today it would be here, because this is an education committee 
meeting. Next week it will be some other committee, and they will 
place the blame there. The blame lies with the people themselves, 
and until the people can, you know, admit fault and say, "We need 
to get together and work together," it is not going to change. 

Sticking their hand out and saying, "I want more money for edu- 
cation" is not the solution. But I noticed, and it was not on the gen- 
tleman before me got up here, you say it is a subcommittee on ele- 
mentary, secondary and vocational education, if there is anything 
that you can do in your power, it is to get rid of these academicians 
that insist on putting every kid through college and insisting that 
every kid have a degree, because not every kid is going to go to col- 
lege and not every kid is going to have a degree. 

Somebody has got to make sheet metal to make ductwork. Some- 
body has to fix cars. You just cannot make every square peg fit in a 
round hole. And the theories behind vocational education, the in- 
struction methods, that is the direction that this country needs to 
go in. We need to mix academic training and vocational education 
training. We need to get rid of the name vocational education. It, I 
think, has got a bad connotation to it. 

We need to unite the two. Vocational education is the only one 
that is really successful, and we need to train young kids to get 
ready for life and then make secondary training available to them. 
There is nothing wrong with getting a college degree when you are 
45 years old, but we do not need to shove it down their throai;, that 
they got to have it by the time they are 22. We need to get some of 
those kids ready and out into the job market, because they may 
have to support their family to some extent by getting a job. 

Let us give them a skill that they can make some use of and 
then let us support them after they have mastered that skill to go 
further and further and further and continue to build. But these 
academicians that are running our universities and our State edu- 
cation systems insisting that we make kids get a degree are wrong. 

And I would like to see you influence that in some way if you 
could. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Pastor. Thank you. 
Chairman Kildee. Thank you, John. 
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STATEMENT OF A PARTICiPANT, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

A Participant. Chairman Kildee and Congressman Pastor, 
thank you for the opportunity to speak. It is good to see you again, 
Congressman. I. really had not planned to say anything today. I did 
come as an observer but I do have a couple comments I want to 
make. 

I am a provider of vocational education and I own two trade 
schools. And I call them trade schools. We train people on how to 
repair electronic devices, drafting and the allied health areas. And 
I am concerned with the bill that is before your committee on 
which you will be voting this coming week and a couple of aspects 
of that in particular. And I wanted to take the opportunity to just 
make a couple points. 

There is a couple particular aspects of it and one of them relates 
to branching and a provision that would preclude Title IV funding 
from schools when they branch until they have been in business 2 
years. I opened up a branch school here, the Bryman School, 2 
years ago and it has been a very successful school, providing a 
couple programs that are not available any other place in this 
area. 

I am in the process of opening up another school in Sacramento 
on a branch basis. I would like the opportunity to do that in the 
Sacramento area because there are two programs that I can pro- 
v\( Q there that are not offei'ed. And if Title IV funding is precluded 
from opening those schools, you know, it will not make it possible 
for me to do that. 

I think there is a feeling on some people's part that the Title IV 
funding is a special benefit to a school owner. And it is not. It 
really only goes along with the students that come to the school. So 
the school owner is still taking the risk of opening a school, but we 
need that kind of branching opportunity in order to continue to 
provide continual growth opportunities in the educational area. 

The other area relates to clock and credit hour. There is provi- 
sion now that would preclude the measuring and credit hours pro- 
grams under 2 years. I think that is unfair, and I think that that 
will hinder our students' ability to obtain funds. And I would like 
you to take a hard look at that, if you could, when you are looking 
at reauthorization. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you. I think there will be a great deal 
of discussion in both those areas, particularly the last one. I know 
the 600 hours I think they have set and I know there are certain 
in-home nursing courses that are much less than that and they 
could not be compensated for under that 600-hours. So I am sure 
there will be a vigorous debate on the floor on that one. 

Mr. Pastor. One of the problems is that the Higher Education 
Act seems to have gone basically to the concerns the previous 
speaker had, that for whatever reason we do not want to recognize 
that there are young men and women who, because of their own 
personal desire or ability, would want to go to a school that pro- 
vides a trade for them, whether it be electronics, whether it be 
computers, or whatever it may be. 

And we need to recognize that in this country there are schools 
of quality that provide education so that a young man or woman 
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can come out with a skill or a trade. And I guess some of the sto- 
ries we have been told where you have the fly-by-nights, obviously, 
many of those are now gone, but we need to continue to insure that 
those schools are not taking advantage of programs that we have 
available, whether it be student loans or other programs. 

We have to recognize that there is a place in this country for 
community colleges, for trade schools, as well as universities and 
colleges. And somehow we need to come back to that balance to say 
that we need to insure there is variety, so that all our young men 
and women can meet their maximum abilities through their choice 
of schooling. ' 

A Participant. Well, it is good to hear you say that, and 1 know 
from our prior conversation that it is your thinking. It is the old 
saying, ''throwing out the baby with the bath water" routine here. 
And certainly there have been abuses, certainly there are still 
abuses that have to be addressed, but if we can take care of that 
via good, hard oversight on the part of the accrediting agencies and 
the Department of Education, who has yet to do as good a job as 
they should be doing. We are just going to preclude programs or 
preclude people from being able to measure on this credit hour 
basis as opposed to clock hours, just so we can limit funds. 

If we do that, the students will suffer. And those of us who are 
able to provide meaningful excellent education will be hampered, 
let there be no doubt. Voting with these kinds of thoughts in mind 
when the bill comes to the floor next week, would really be appre- 
cia ted 

I might also just mention one other thing that I think is really 
important and it is in the area of bonding. I do not think the area 
of bonding has been really understood, and I am still hearing com- 
ments from people who should know better what this means in 
terms of the financial impact on schools that may have to provide 
onerous bonding. It could be really devastating. So again, we 
cannot have people taking advantage of Title IV funding and possi- 
bly have some limits on bonding or some type of financial capabil- 
ity, is what I say. And that is all I have to say. 

I thank you so much for your time. 

Mr. Pastor. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF SUSAN SHEPHERD, PARENT, GLENDALE, 

ARIZONA 

Ms. Shepherd. My name is Susan Shepherd. I live at 7002 West 
Grovers Avenue in Glendale. I am a parent of a third grader and a 
fourth grader in one of the local school districts. 

I just wanted to, on a personal level, address some of the issues 
that you have already spoken of. I came down here to gather infor- 
mation on a more broad spectrum. I was told that the type of prob- 
lems we are facing in education, I have been told by so many that 
the only way to approach those things is in a broad manner. Now 
that I have been down here, I see, too, that a lot of people have 
that perspective but because you are from the belt, as you called it, 
perhaps some personal insight on what we have seen ourselves in 
dealing with the problems that have come progressively with our 
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own experiences in school would help you further understand how 
to combat the problem that you were empowered in a way to do. 

Personally, I have experienced the inequity in funding in our 
school district, but I want to mention that it is not just the poor 
and it is not just the urban that are affected. There are certain 
groups that are falling through the cracks. The school that my chil- 
dren attend is one of them. We are in a good neighborhood, but we 
happen to be in a neighborhood that is very quickly growing. 

The overpopulation has a devastating effect on funding. We are 
in a school that is at capacity and there is no funding to take care 
of next year. The school my children attend, and it is an elementa- 
ry school, has not a single extra classroom for next year, And yet, 
because we are in a fast developing area in northwest Phoenix, we 
are expecting 70, and we, as parents, anticipate it more than likely 
to be 150 or possibly 200 students. We do not have the facilities to 
take care of those students. 

There have been some creative thoughts on how to take care of 
the problem, re-bordering, bring in a module and take care of that 
sort of thing, but it is always too little, too late. We are not allowed 
the body count until the bodies are there and then you are in a 
crisis situation. It is too late. You have children who are at risk or 
children who should be doing better than they are and they are 
coping with the overcrowding because we have not been able to an- 
ticipate well enough. 

The school that my children go to, the cafeteria already is having 
difficulty feeding that number of students. If we get an increase in 
population next year, we are probably going to start feeding chil- 
dren lunch at 10:30 in the morr ing or we will have to extend the 
school day. And I do not accept double sessions as an answer to the 
problem. That is a bandaid that just escalates the problem later, 
because my children need to be in school full time, not in an abbre- 
viated period of time. 

The overcrowding affects children at risk even more so. And 
again, we are talking about at-risk children for the most part here, 
the poor, or people who live in urban areas or minorities. I have 
two very different children. They are so unique, My third grader is 
an at-risk child. He has a learning disability. Learning disabilities 
and handicaps, challenges of all sorts, are not bordered by your 
economic situation or your race. 

My third grader, because we do not qualify — my school does not 
have the Chapter 1 situation and we do not have Head Start in my 
school; my third grader is falling through the cracks. I have had to 
subsidize his education by hiring a tutor in the summer. We, up 
until this year, did not have tutoring programs. There are some 
summer school programs, but, because he has special needs, it is 
really hard to find the educator that is going to match his needs 
and understands the modality of how he learns to teach him. 

And I refuse to put him in a summer school and have him with 
someone that is a mismatch. It would be a waste of his time; it is 
frustrating to him and makes him even more at risk because he is 
apt to give up, he is apt to quit. And I do not want to harm his 
willingness to continue to be educated at this time. 

Another thing that we see happening along with this growth is 
we are building schools, we are adding modules to them, we do not 
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even have enough buses to take care of our children to get them to 
and from where they need to go. They are leaving school at a dif- 
ferent time and coming home at a different time. My third and 
fourth graders come home on a staggered basis. 

Finally, I agree that educators need in-servicing and contmued 
education. I wholeheartedly support possibly even more stringent 
requirements in their general education degree as far as having 
teachers learn the different modalities, different ways that stu- 
dents learn. Tb^Te is a sore lack of teachers who are able to teach 
a child in more than one form. You have your auditory learners, 
your sensory learners, your children who learn better visually. And 
too many of them focus in— <>r maybe there is just not enough 
time, too much focus on just one mode of learning and then you 
are leaving so many out . i i r 

I would hope that in-service workshops would be provided lor 
teachers who already have their degrees on these different modali- 
ties, I fully support the school becoming a neighborhood draw for 
the community, I believe that the school is a tool. It is a mass tool 
that we can easily use. Let us use it. Let it be the drav/ for the 
neighborhood. Have workshops on self-esteem with parents, educa- 
tors and the children. 

The only thing I can think of that would be better— as an elfec- 
tive tool is television or Nintendo. You know, use the advertise- 
ments in the spots. I would hope that some of these in-service 
workshops would have funding and allow the parents to come and 
to be involved also and encourage parent involvement. Thank you, 
Mn Pastor. Before you leave, it was brought up earlier, and I 
am on the subcommittee that deals with select education. And 
right now, we are dealing with the reauthorization of education op- 
portunities for deaf children, and deaf/blind children. One of the 
concepts that has been discussed at the committee level, and it was 
brought up today, is that perhaps a solution is that we allow stu- 
dents with particular handicaps, and because we are talking about 
deaf children, that we allow a voucher so that that child could go 
to a school that hau the resources and the teachers that can pro- 
vide a better education opportunity. ,11.^ 
That will be something that will be discussed at the subcommit- 
tee level on a voucher system for children with particular handi- 
caps to be able to go to schools that have the resources and the 
trained personnel so that they get a better education, 
Ms. Shepherd. That would be very helpful. 
Mr. Pastor. It is something that we may be looking at. 
Ms. Shepherd. Thank you. . ..r u r .u 

Chairman Kildee. Anyone else who wishes to testify before the 
subcommittee? Mr. Pastor, do you have a closing statement? 

Mr. Pastor. No, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank all the panelists 
and the people who came out on this Saturday morning and n9w 
afternoon to be with us. I would especially like to thank the distin- 
guished Chairman of the subcommittee. He came from his home 
town. He did not go home this weekend to be with us, and we are 
in the middle of reauthorization of many educational bills and it 
was very important that you were with us today. And let us give 
Chairman Kildee a round of applause to show our appreciation. 
[Applause] 
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Chairman Kildee. Thank you. It was worth the tcip to Arizona. 
It was very enlightening, very helpful. I think it enlightened our 
minds and also strengtiiened our will to do what is right in educa- 
tion. We appreciate that very much. 

What the chair will do is the Chair will keep the record open for 
2 additional weeks for inclusion of any additional testimony. And 
with that, this committee will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:35 p.m. the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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